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The Mocking Bird, 


Nothing is more delightful to human ears than the 
songs of birds. He who has risen very early on a 
June morning and gone to a forest, can well remember 
how every tree seemed alive with their music. We 


‘A Library for the Industrial College, 


Soon after the death of the late Dr. Holmes, we 
suggested through our columns—the article may be 
found in our issue for March 16th, 1865—that the 
subscribers to the Mainz Farmer unite in subscrip- 
tions of one dollar each for the purpose of procuring 
a library for the State Industrial College, to be called 
the “Holmes Library.’? This proposition met with 
the most hearty approval from the leading agricultur- 
ists of the State, many of whom immediately sent in 
their contributions and wrote letters commendatory of 
the plan. The amount thus contributed is far insuf- 
ficient to procure such a library as the wants of the 


have listened to some particular bird early in the even- Institution will require, but we desire sed have it ap- 
ing, as we rode along through the woods, and his propriated for that purpose so far as it will go. Now 


warbblings seemed to attract no attention from a thou- 
gand other songsters, yet his notes would scarcely die 
away when another bird of his species would repeat 
the beautiful strain, and thus they would converse in 
this way by the hour in answering each others notes. 
There are séveral splendid singing birds that visit our 
State from the South during the summer months; but 
so far as we know, there is one known as the Mock- 
ing bird which, though it occasionally has been seen 
in New England, has not been found in Maine. It is 
found from New England to Brazil, and is wonderfal 
for its powers of imitating not only the songs of birds, 
but almost every sound. Hence it is sought after as 
a singing bird by those who are fond of bird music. 
While it has a song of its own, bold, full and varied, 
it imitates the tones of every bird in the woods, from 
te twittering of the humming bird to the scream of 
the eagle. 

Wilson, the ornithologist, thus speaks of its marvel- 
lous powers: ‘*He whistles for the dog; Caesar starts 
up, wags his tail, and runs to meet his master. He 
squeaks out like a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries 
about with hanging wings and bristling feathers, 
clucking to protect her infant brood. The barking of 
the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creaking of the 
passing wheelbarrow, follow with great truth and 
rapidity. He repeats the tune taught him by his 
master, though of considerable length, fully and faith- 
fully. He runs over the qniverings of the canary, of 
the clear whistlings of the Virginia nightingale or red 
bird, with such superior execution and effect, that the 
mortified songsters feel their own inferiority, and be- 
come altogether silent, while he seems to triumph in 
their defeat by redoubling his exertions.”’ 

A surgeon during the late war, was stationed near 
Savannah, who informed us that a mocking bird was 
accustomed to take a position near his post. He would 
amuse him by playing some simple air on the violin, 
which the bird would imitate with wonderful precision. 
He tried the experiment of playing discords on his in- 
strument. The mocking bird would strive with all 
his might to imitate the discordant notes, but utterly 
failed. It was only when the notes were played in 
accordance with the laws of harmooy that he could 
imitate them. How wonderful are the harmonic re- 
lations of music that they should be recognized, not 
only by man, but by the birds themselves. 

The mocking bird is exceedingly jealous of its nest, 
allowing neither cat, dog or man to disturb it without 
attracting them. It belongs to the thrash family, but 
possesses no brilliancy of plumage. Its song alone 
gives it notoriety. In order to fit them for the cage, 
they are taken from the nest while young, and seem 
to lose none of their imitation faculty by confinement. 

The habit of shooting birds out of wanton sport, 
we trust is wholly laid aside by boys and weak head- 
ed sportsmen. They have an important use in the 
great enconomy of nature, or they would not have 
been created. Even the cat can have no sympathy 
from us when she spends her time in watching for the 
birdlings as they fly out of their nest for the first 
time. 
@éedingly poor people and old—bachelors. 





‘Not Generally Known.” 


The Boston Journal of the 27th ult., contained a 
letter from its Augusta correspondent, dated July 
25th, in regard to the reproduction of shad in the 
Kennebec river at this place. This letter commences 
as follows : ‘But few persons are aware,” &c., end 
then follows an interesting account of the labors of Mr, 
Chas. G. Atkins. As all the true statements and fig- 
ures, and many of the exact terms of ‘Toby Candor’s’’ 
letter are taken from an editorial in our issue of 
July 18th, without credit, we are not a little mor- 
tified that ‘few persons are aware’’ of what is be- 
ing done at fish hatching in this State, after sitting 
up nearly all one night to witness the process, and 
writing an article which we supposed but few of our 
sixty thousand readers could fail to see! Our obliga- 
tions are certainly due to the versatile and industri- 
ous Augusta correspondent of the Boston Journal for 
thus giving publicity to our statements. The letter 
says, “Mr, Atkins’ experiments have already been 
the means of turning loose at least from 30,000 to 
40,000 young shad, which, by next season, will have 
arrived at maturity and be ready for capture, either 
by weirs, seines or drift nets.”? Here is a fact in fish 
culture which we are sure Mr. Atkins, (who is gath- 
ering all possible information upon this subject) will 
be glad to possess. As all the authorities we have 
consulted, state that shad do not reach maturity until 
three years of age, we should like to know upon 
whose observation ‘‘Toby Candor,’’ founds this state- 
ment; and as all the evidences prove that but one 
fish in every thousand ever arrives at maturity, 
we would also like to ask him how many “weirs, 
seines, and drift nets’’ it will take to catch the thirty 
or forty shad that will some time come from those 
hatched by Mr. Atkins? 





Devon Herd Book. 





The second volume of the American Devon Herd 
Book has just been issued, and contains the pedigrees 
of two hundred and fifty-two bulls and four hundred 
and eighteen cows. The first volume, which was pub- 
lished in 1868, recorded the pedigrees of one hundred 
and fifty-two bulls and three hundred and fifty-one 


cows and heifers. In the second volume twenty-one 


States are represented, and one hundred and fifty 
breeders have their animals recorded. From this, it 
will become evident that the work is adopted as the 
standard and suthority, in regard to the pedigrees 
and points of thorough-bred Devon cattle, and as such 
is worthy the universal patronage of the Devon breeders 


We have long since consigned the cat to ex-, 


that the Trustees of the College have announced their 
intention to open it in September next, we wish to 
bring this matter again to the attention of our read- 
ers, not so much for the purpose of soliciting addition- 
al funds, as to explain to them just how the matter 
stands, 

We append to this article the names of those who 
have contributed for this purpose, and the amount 
each has given. A portion of this sum is now depos- 
ited in the Savings Bank, and the balance, about for- 
ty dollars, we believe, has been paid to Mrs. Holmes 
towards the purchase of the library of her late hus- 
band for the College. The remnant of the private 
library owned by the Doctor, consisting probably of 
some five hundred volumes, is now in our possession, 
| and it is the wish of Mrs. Holmes that it should go to 
the College, provided that she receives a suitable eom- 
pensation therefor. Although many of the books are 
‘of such a character as to be of little value at the pres- 
‘ent day, they are all valuable as forming Dr. Holmes’ 
| private library, and will make a good nucleus for a 

college library. 

Now we earnestly desire that the Trustees shall re- 

cognize the value of what has been done as above in- 
| dicated, towards aiding our Industrial College. Little 
' as it is, it indicates a feeling general throughout the 
| State, that the name of Ezekiel Holmes should in some 
way be connected with an institution he did so much 
, to aid in establishing as an independent college, and 
| to perpetuate the memory of one who was ever the 
‘friend and champion of the industrial classes of our 
State; and it seems to us that the manner of perpetu- 

ating his name as we have syggested, would be far 
‘more in harmony with his own ideas, expressed while 

living among us, than in any other way that could be 
| mentioned. 

Whenever the Trustees take any action in this mat- 
ter, we stand ready to pay over to them the amount 
| contributed by our subscribers for this object, and we 
| feel warranted in saying that our readers will not 
withdraw their interest in and subscriptions to this 
object until it shall have been successfully consummat 
| ed, and a noble library bearing his name placed within 
the walls of this peoples’ college. 

The following are the names of persons who have 
| contributed to the fund, and the amount each has paid : 
‘John F. Anderson, Portland, $10; Moses Taber, 

Salem, O., Samuel F. Perley, Naples, C. H. Nichols, 
| Washington, D. C., Seward Dill, Phillips, E. R. French 
' Chesterville, each $5; C. R. Abbott, Bangor, $3; 
| Mrs. Pagsley, Cornish, $2.50; O. T. Macomber, Al- 
| bion, Ill., Asa Smith, Kenduskeag, each $2; John R. 
| Arey, Searsport, J. H. Willard, Wilton, J. H. Phil- 
brick, Skowhegan; D. W. Bowman, Sidney, N. J. 
| Johnson, Garland, Wellington Crowell, China, M. E. 
Libby, Augusta, —— Brown, J. M. Comstock, Ola- 
|mon, Mrs. Helen Neil Howard, Skowhegan, Wm. P. 
| Patten, Topsham, D. Stevens, Richmond, D. D. Stin- 
son, Damariscotta, M. L. Benner, Whitefield, R. G. 
Stearns, Chicago, Ill., E. H. Davies, Portland, O. 
Leavitt, Turner, Dr. C. E. Swan, Calais, D. M. Dun- 
ham, Bangor, Mrs. P. Copeland, Holden, J. D. Ba- 
ker, A. N. Sweet, Prince Higgins, Orrington, A. H. 
King, Goodale’s Corner, E. Houghton, Kenduskeag, 
|B. P. Gilman, Orono, Joseph Hawkes, Manchester, 
Alonzo Gaubert, Brooklyn, N. Y., W. B. Ferguson, 
Dixmont, Hebron Luce, Dr. Chas. Snell, Bangor, Mrs. 
Harriet French, Weston, Alvin Bradley, Vienna, V. 
A. Sprague, Corrinna, D. M. Howe, Temple, C. C. 
Fuller, Freedom, Phineas Morrill, Readfield, J. E, 
Goddard, Pownal, E. G. Buxton, Yarmouth, R. Wal- 
ton, Milo, J. Tucker, Litchfield, Warren Fuller, Hart- 
land, D. 8. Fifield, Levant, ‘‘A Lady,’’ John Currier, 
Waldoboro’, Allen Rowe, Pownal, J. Fowler, Lube:, 
W. M. True, Bradford, 8. Peaslee, Orono, each $1. 


How to Get Rich. 


Let us relate a little anecdote, ‘founded on fact,’’ 
as the story writers would say. 

Two neighbors lived side by side, one a man well to 
do in the things of this world, indeed called ‘‘rich’’ 
by his neighbors less favored in this respect; the oth- 
er, one who had hard work to get along in the world 
and keep his head above water. Both were equally 
industrious and of good habits, but while the one easi- 
ly accumulated money, the other found it as hard to 
get, and still harder to keep, as his neighbor found it 
easy. One day the poor neighbor said to the inde- 
pendent one, *‘John, come over to-night, and tell me 
how to get rich; you seem to understand the art.’’ 
“‘] will,’? was the ready response, and just before 
| dark the thrifty neighbor made his appearance in the 
door-yard of his less favored brother farmer. Passing 
through the yard, a pair of bars leading to one of the 
fields of the poor farmer, were down. The rich neigh- 
ber stepped to them, putting them up and remarking 
at the same time, ‘‘Keep your bars shat up.’’ They 
parsed into the house, where, notwithstanding it was 
hardly dark, a light was burning upon the table. 
Advancing to it the rich neighbor said, ‘Blow out 
your candle; ’tis not dark enough yet for a light.”’ 
After an hour’s conversation he went home, the poor 
farmer having gained these two points, which were all 
he could gather from his conversation as to how to 
get rich: ‘Keep your bars shut up, and don’t burn 
your candle by daylight.’’ The story has a wide ap- 
plication, and carries its own moral. 




















A Hint to Breeders. 


The question as to the law of variation in animals is 
of itself a comparatively unimportant one to the farm- 
er in @ practical point of view—the main thing for 
the breeder is, recognizing the existence of a law that 
governs variation (and it is this which makes heredi- 


of our country, Among the Maine breeders who have| tary transmission the great problem it is) to take ad- 
their animals entered, are Allen Lambard, Esq., of| vantage of it for his own benefit. He should constant- 
this city, John F. Anderson, Windham, Isaiah Went-| ly be on the look out to seize, fix and propagate, so far 


worth, Poland, Isaac Bickford, Pittston, Wm. 8. Cobb, 


as is within his power, every variation for the better, 


Windham, Gen. G. G. Cushman, Bangor, Edward Da-| and also to reject as completely worthless and untrust- 


vis, Burnham, Geo. E. Hall, Dresden, G, W. Ham- 
mond, Westbrook, Ebenezer Otis, gt, George, and 
Oliver Pope, Windham. ‘The volume is neatly print- 
ed, illustrated with portraits of prize animals, and 
will be sent by mail post paid for $2.50. The work 
is edited by H. M. Sessions, of South Wilbraham, 
Mess., who solicits pedigrees for the third volume. 


worthy every specimen that gives evidences of a retro- 
grade tendency. Adherence to these rules will always 
give the best, and render the breeder master of the 
situation. 

Gar We are unable to identify the grass left at our 
office by Mr. Jordan of this city. Earth thrown up 
from the bottom of a well very often produces species 








ing facts plainly when sending pedigrees: name, sex,| of crass and other herbage entirely unlike any thing 


found in the locality, and it is not always 


easy to account. We shall preserve the specimen wilh 





thia her book ees, $1.00 each. For copies of| the hope that some of our botanicsl friends familiar 


address the editor as above. 


with the grasses will be able to identify it.” 


Fish---Cooking and Eating it. 
Few people know the luxury of a baked shad, 


| Agricultural Aliscellany. | 


| well pleased that I take my pen in hand to write a 








cause comparatively few people obtain fresh fish for; New Fruits and their Introduction. 


cooking as soon as they are out of the water, although 
all good cooks know that fish is sooner injured from 
| remaining fresh after being dressed and before cooking 
than any other animal food. Now we always relish 
* a baked shad, and usually have one for breakfast once 
a week during its season, but we never knew what an 
enjoyable thing a shad was, never realized the peculi- 
ar delicacy of its flavor, until a few weeks since when 
we fortunately had for breakfast a shad that we saw 
caught the night previous. It was just as different 
eating from those usually obtained at the markets in 
this city, as one can imagine, although we always get 
good fish from our friend D’Arthenay. That particu- 
larly rich and new flavor which fresh fish kept fora 
day, even on ice, does not possess, was so definitely 
manifest that we voted all the shads we had previous- 
ly eaten but poor eating in comparison. 

But we sat out to tell our readers how to bake a 
shad, and the plan we are to recommend is not orig- 
inal with ourselves, but was given us by a gentleman 
of this city who is an expert in the piscatory art, and 
knows how to catch and how to cook fish as well as 
the most confirmed disciple of old Isaak, and we be- 
lieve good fishermen are always good cooks. The 
method is as follows :—Place your shad in the bake 
pan, put on the usual amount of butter and then pour 
over the fish a cup full of new milk, or what is bet- 
ter half a cup fall of sweetcream. Then bake as usual. 
The memory of such a dish, the first time it is eaten, 
will remain with you ever after. 

Although our story is a long one, yet we desire to 
present, in this connection, a receipt for cooking fish 
in the Normandy fashion, which we find in a recent 
number of the Turf, Field and Farm. For our 
taste it would be good enough without the addition of 
the spirit mentioned. There is one feature to this re- 
ceipt we very much like—the fish is served in the 
dish in which it is cooked, and if our fashions were 
not so rigid in this aspect, we should have more pal- 
atable dishes than wedo. One-half of our dishes are 
spoiled by being taken from one dish to another in 
order to be presentable at the dinner table. How 
many of us can testify to this fact in our eatable ex- 
perience. But to the receipt : 


**Take five pounds of fish of various kinds, clear of 
bone and skin; put five ounces of butter into an earth- 
enware dish, and set it on the coals; when the butter 
is melted add to it from the dredger a desert spoon of 
flour, stirring the while; then a pinch of grated nut- 
meg, salt pepper—black and red, but very little of the 
latter—a desert spoon of chopped parsley and a table- 
spoonful of mushroom catsup; then put in your fish, 
cut in pieces as large as your two fingers; pour on the 
whole a glass of Sherry or Madeira (dry Catawba 
quite as good) and a small wine glass of good French 
brandy, Cover your dish; put dough all around the 
edge of the cover to keep in the steam, and then put 
the dish into a moderate oven. When done, serve in 
the dish in which it was cooked.’’ 








Variety of Product on Meadow Land, 


We were struck the other day with the great varie- 
ty of products on a piece of meadow. On one spot 
of an acre scarcely anything could be seen but herds- 
grass, which had come in spontaneously, forming a 
heavy burden. By its side was a large patch consist- 
ing almost entirely of the meadow rue, though it has 
been mowed for more than half a century. Near by 
is a run full of foul meadow grass and nothing else, 
while in another run a few rods distant, it is nothing 
but sedge grass. On the banks of the stream isa large 
bed of brakes, while a little farther along is a fine lot 
of blue joint grass; on another side is the white top- 
ped spire, while near by is the running blackberry; 
in a flat spot the St. Johns woot prevails, and near 
by the hawkweed. Now this meadow is apparently 
alike all over its surface. One can see no reason why 
herdagrass should flourish in one spot and not in 
another, What, at first sight, might not attract at- 
tention, becomes, on investigation, a most interesting 
subject of inquiry. Whether all this arises from pre- 
occupancy on the part of any plant to the utter ex- 
clusion of other plants, or whether from peculiar con- 
ditions of the soil one species will flourish but in a par- 
ticular location, are interesting topics demanding a 
solution. 


The Tree that “‘ Weeps.”’ 








Mr. Nathan A. Church, of Naples, thus writes con- 
cerning the tree upon his grounds which is afflicted 
with the disease known as weeping: ‘‘I supposed 
this weeping to be a disease which was very common 
with the elm; but if not I will state some of the par- 
ticulars in this case. Some ten years since the tree 
split and commenced weeping at the branches, when 
we put a bolt through it which drew it -up, and now 
the bolt is covered with bark. It has not wept any 
since till this season, and it has oozed out about eight 
inches from the ground. I think the character of the 
discharge similar to that of which you speak, in re- 
gard to the tree upon Mr. Smith’s grounds. * This 
tree of which I speak is about forty-seven years old, 
is two and a half feet through at the butt, and spreads 
about forty-five feet. If this is no injury to the tree, 
I am glad to know it.’’ We stated in our issue for 
25th ult., that the affection spoken of might possibly 
result from a superabundance of sap; but we presume 
if it were only this, the consequence would be an in- 
crease of new wood upon the tree, and not an escape 
of the sap in the manner alluded to. The latter sup- 
position seems the most probable, yiz., the interrup- 
tion of the course of the sap by some cause not easily 
defined. 





A Query Answered. 

A correspondent wishes to know if witchgrass 
roots deposited in a barn cellar will not grow again if 
carted out the next spring. If the cellar is light and 
dry, and the roots remain uncovered, it is possible 
that they might start into life, but if they are smoth- 
ered with straw or coarse manure, or are soaked in 
liquid from the manure heap, they will surely decay. 
Tenacious as witchgrass is of life, there is no plant so 
sensitive to the light. Lay a board down a foot wide 
and witchgrase roots will not ran under it from one 
side to the other. If. we could turn the roots under 
deep enogh with a plow, they would all die trom deep 
plowing. But we can seldom do this. We stacked a 
heap in the barnyard this spring and covered it with 
droppings from day to day, and we will warrant they 
are all dead by this time. 


Red Water Caused by Injury. 


We learn that one of a valuable yoke of oxen, be- 
longing to Mr. G. W. Church, of Hallowell, has at in- 
tervals during the past and present summer, made 
bloody water, which is supposed to be the result of an 
injury sustained to the ox, from over-drawing while 
being worked in the logging swamp, # year ago last 
winter, Resulting from such a cause, and from which 
no recovery seems to have been apparent, we should 
think the ordinary remedies recommended for bloody 





vise that the ox be fattened for beef. Ifany of our 
readers know of a good remedy for bloody water in 
oxen, we should be glad to have them communicate it. 





water would fail to give any benefit, and should ad- | is 





The following rules on this subject were adopted at 
the last session of the American Pomological Society, 
as reported by Mr, Barry, chairman of the committee: 

1. No new seedling fruit shall be entitled to the 
recommendation of the Society until its qualities shall 
be ascertained by at least five years’ experience in 
more than one locality, and which is not at least equal 
to any similar variety of the first rank already known; 
or which, if only of second-rate flavor, is superior in 
vigor, hardiness, productiveness, or other important 
quality or characteristics. 

2. No new fruit shall be considered as named, until 
it has been accurately described by some person or 
committee known to be conversant with existing vari- 
eties, and such description shall‘have been published 
in at least one horticultural or agricultural journal, 
or some pomological work of acknowlndged standard 
character. 

8. The originator, or he who first makes known a 
new variety, shall be entitled to name it, and such 
name, if suitable, shall be adopted by the writer de- 
scribing the fruit for the first time. 

But if the name is inappropriate, or does not come 
within the rules of nomenclature, the describer shall 
be at liberty to give a name. 

When two persons have named or described a fruit, 
the name and description first published, if according 
to the rules, shall have the priority. 

4. In giving names to new varieties, all harsh, vul- 
gar, or inelegant mames, such as ‘‘Sheepsnose,”’ 
*‘Hogpen,”’ etc., should be avoided, and no name 
should consist of more than two words, excepting only 
when the originator’s name is added. Characteristic 
names, or those in some way descriptive of the quali- 
ties, origin, or habit of fruit or tree, shall be prefer- 
ed. They may be of intrinsic properties, as Golden 
Sweeting, Downer’s Late, etc. ; or of local origin, as 
Newton Pippin, Hudson Gage; of the season of ripen- 
ing, as Early Scarlet, Frost Gage; of the form and 
color, as Golden Drop, Blue Pearmain; or which com- 
memorate a particular place or person, as Tippecanoe, 
La Grange, Baldwin, or any other titles which may 
be sigsificantly applied. . 

5. The descriptions of new varieties of fruits shall 
embrace the following particulars: 

Ist. An account of their origin. 

2d. The fruit, its size, form, and exterior color, 
texture, and color of the flesh, flavor, and time of 
ripening, with the addition, on stone fruits, of the size 
of the core and seeds, the length, position and inser- 
tion of the stalk, and form of the eye. 

8d. The tree, its marked characters of growth, 
young and bearing wood, foliage and blossoms. In 
peaches, the form of leaf, glands, and size of blossoms. 
In strawberries, the character of the blossoms, wheth- 
er staminate or pistillate. In grapes, the form of 
bunch or berry. 





Quantity of Milk to Pound of Cheese. 


Mr. H. Mussey, of Aurora, Kane county, Illinois, 
writes us u.der date of June 15th, that he has been 
making some experiments to see how many pounds of 
milk it takes to make a pound of cheese as it comes 
from the press. He says that during the past week 
the milk required to make a pound of chese has run 
as low as 8} pounds, and he wants to know if that is 
@ good or an extra average, 

If the cheese is well made, sufficiently firm and sol- 
id to stand up and keep its shape, during the hot 
weather, like the cheese now demanded for exportation 
to the English market, Mr. Mussey is making a better 
average than the majority of factories in New York. 
In ordinary years taking the average of the season, a 
factory would be considered as doing remarkably weil 
if the number of pounds of milk to one of cured cheese 
was 94. Factories generally try to have the average 
a little less than ten pounds of milk to one of cured 
cheese. The milk in June is not so rich as in the fall, 
and consequently will not make so much cheese from 
a given quantity. The milk received by Mr. Mussey, 
we think must be of a more than ordinarily good qual- 
ity, to make a pound of cheese from 8} pounds, dar- 
ing the second week in June, and at the same time, 
the manufacture of the cheese must be very well con- 
ducted as to avoidance of waste. There are many 
—— however, to make cheese. When it is made soft, 
and it contains considerable moisture, the average 
green weight will be more from a given quantity of 
milk, than when the cheese is made solid and firm. 
The shrinkage on the soft cheese will be greater while 
caring than the latter. The only proper test there- 
fore, is to make the average with cured-cheese, giving 
at the same time the number of cows and the amount 
of milk received. Some of our best dairymen have 
been averaging during June, four pounds of cheese 
per day from each cow in the herd, taking them to- 
gether. Some may have done little better than this, 
but anything above three pounds per cow 3 day, 
taking the herd together, good, bad and indifferent, 
is considered above the average for June. If our cor- 
respondent will be a little more explicit as to his num- 
ber of cows, amount of milk received, and the charac- 
ter of cheese made, we can judge more correctly as to 
whether he is making the extraordinary yield of cheese 
which his figures at first sight would seem to indicate. 
—Utica Herald. : 





New Varieties. 


It is probable that our farmers are this year exper- 
imenting with more new varieties of grains, vegeta- 
bles and fruits, than in any previous year. Although 
we do not believe in an indiscriminate scamper after 
every new thing that flaming advertisements bring to 
light, yet, on the whole, it is gratifying that Ameri- 
cans choose this extreme rather than that conservative 
one that discards everything because it isnew. The 
general experimenter is pretty sure to hit upon some 
good new thing, or some good way of treating some 
old one. Bat with all our experimenting there is a 
great deal of time and labor lost, for the reason that 
the tests are not thorough or long continued enough. 
A single season may not tell the whole story; a par- 
ticular soil or method of culture may not be such as 
our grain or vegetables may require to give the best 
results. Soil may be too rich, and treatment too care- 
ful, so that an endorsement may be obtained that will 
not be borne out under ordinary circumstances. There 
is alsoas much disappointment from this cause as 
from poor soil and poor treatment. Again, after get- 
ting the best new things, there are many who fail to 
note comparative results, or if good promise is given 
the first year, the matter is not followed up so that in 
the end advantage is reaped. There is negligence in 
getting or keeping the seed, or it is allowed to mix 
with other varieties, so that’the next crop is a hybrid 
or a failure altogether. Another failure to achieve 
the greatest good isin not carefully noting the cir- 
cumstances of planting, culture, time of ripening, ete., 
and reporting all to some proper journal for examina- 
tion and comparison, by men in different localities. 
Now we have, this season, besides the numerous new 
grapes, blackberries, raspberries strawberries, cher- 
ries and other fruits; the ly Rose, Vandeveer and 
other new potatoes; the Norway and Surprise oats; 
new wheats and many garden vegetables. The pub- 
lic would like, and would be greatly benefitted by re- 
sults with all these. There may be many humbugs 
among them—doubtless there are—but it is about as 
important to know those that are really acquisitions. 
We trust that our readers will d to the public 
demand to the fullest extent. Let them take full cog- 
nizance of surrounding circumstances, and cause of 
results, and if failure comes from real want of merit, 
we shall take the same care to publish it, as successes, 
though it is not pleasant to expose a swindle or score 
a swindler. Please make notes and give us your tes- 
timony regarding all new things in agriculture or hor- 
ticulture— Prairie Farmer. 


Weeding Potators with Sheep. 








into eating them. This pasturing with sheep is very 
advantageous when the crop is © late planted 
that the hoeing 
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will attain this end. Early planted crops, the culti- 
vation of which is completed in the 
summer, frequently become 
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New Plan for Top-Dressing. 
Last fall I tried an experiment with which I am so} 





short article for your valuable paper. 

For several years past I have been thinking about 
the amount of manure lost every year by allowing my | 
sheep to lie in the pasture nights. My ture has 
been used for over thirty years, and as the sheep oc- 
cupy the same resting places i every night, these | 
spots have become like a barnyard, and I determined 
te contrive some plan to distribute these droppings 
over my mowing lot. 

Commencing as soon as I got through haying—and 
I think no man ought to do any haying after July—I 
made a moveable pen by nailing three boards, fourteen , 
feet in length to three pieces of two-inch scantling, 
projecting at the bottom for stakes. For one hun- 
dred and ten sheep, I found in necessary to use two 
lengths of these boards for each side of my pen, and 
one length for each end. I used an iron bar to make 
the holes for the stakes, and fastened the tops with 
stra I think a lighter and more convenient fence 
might be made, but as mine is, one man will remove, 
the panels, one at a time. and set them in a new place 
in twenty minutes. “ 

By keeping a small trough or two in the pen, and 
putting into them a little salt or corn, the sheep will 
learn in three days to run for the pen as soon as let 
out of the pasture. 

Last fall they were yarded on the poorest part of 
my mowing. The first night they were put on a 
moss-grown knoll. One night in @ place is sufficient. 
The effect, as observed this tenth day of June, is 
wonderful. Iam sure there is threefold more grass 
wherever the sheep were thus yarded than where 
they were not; it already being knee high and begin- 
ning to head out. Even on the old mossy knoll, the 
grass is a sight to behold, marking by its vigorous 
growth the exact space on which they were yarded. 

Some may object that there is too much work and 
bother in this plan of top-dressing. But brother 
farmers, is there not hard work in shoveling over, 
carting, and spreading manure, to say nothing of 
plowing up the tough sward? And if wecan make 
the sheep save all this labor, may we not afford to do 
a little tinkering for them? It is easier than shoveling 
manure, and besides [ save much of the strength of 
the manure that is lost at the barn. If we finish up 
our haying in July, we have three months or more to 
follow this business, and I really believe with a large 
farm, a large flock of sheep and conveniencies for its 
prosecution, we can greatly improve our old mowings, 
and consequently the profits of farming.—Cor. W. 
E. Farmer. 





Preservation of Fresh Meat. 


There is one great desideratum on this vast cattle- 
wearing continent, and that is, the means whereby 
meat may be transported in a wholesome and palata- 
ble condition. The process of salting is of essential 
service, but this cannot be carried on in summer and 
in those parts of the country where the grasses are 
most laxuriant from the high temperature prevailing 
throughout the year. Moreover, there is a limit to 
the demand for salt provisions, whereas there is an 
unlimited demand as there is almest an unlimited 
supply, if rendered available, of fresh animal food. 
For some months Professor Gamgee has been in the 
United States to secure the practical working of a pro- 
cess described by him so as to meet the wants of the 
meat trade and of the meat consumers in the United 
wo pis The cattle plague and the traffic in dis- 

animals led him to the investigation of this ques- 
tion in 1865 and after many efforts ultimately succeed- 
ed by a process which we have had an opportunity of 
witnessing in Chicago. We saw two fowls and a sheep 
preserved by causing them in the first place to inhale 
carbonic oxide gas, whereby they were rendered un- 
conscious and afterwards bled to death, The fowls 
were plucked and sheep dressed, as in the ordinary 
process of preparation for the butcher's shop and then 
they were placed in separate cans from which the air 
was pumped out bya powerful air-pump. Some char- 
coal charged with sulphurous acid was placed with the 
meat and when the process of exhaustion was com- 
plete, carbonic oxide gas was admitted to fill the vac- 
uum. Lastly, connected with the cans wifich contain- 
ed the meat was a small reservoir charged with char- 
coal and sulphurous acid. By opening a stop-cock a 
communication was established between the two cans 
so as to secure a steady supply of sulphurous acid gas 
to the meat. 

The mechanical operations spoken of above require 
but about ten or fifteen minutes time; but it is neces- 
sary that the meat remain in the vessels in contact 
with the gasses about ten days before it is cured suffi- 
ciently to withstand the effects of the atmosphere. 
After this it may be exposed to the open air without 
danger of decomposition, or can be shipped to market. 
There are specimens of mutton now in this city that 
were put up in London last fall by Prof. Gamgee, 
which are in good condition.— Prarie Farmer. 





Pruning in August. 





The Germantown Telegraph, in an article on 
pruning apple trees, makes the following statement, 
which is published for the benefit of those wko have 
orchards to take care of. Most of our orchards have 
been badly managed, as their appea:ance and condi- 
tion show. Generally they have been pruned in 





A Useful Official. 


In the new building of the Depsrtment of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, the happiest being will be our | 
enthusiast, Townend Glover, the naturalist, him to | 
whom our farmers apply for a knowledge of what birds | 
eat the pipin apples, and what worms gets into the 
beet root. Glover is a Brazilian by the accident of birth, 
a Yorkshire Englishman by parentage, a German by 
education, American by adoption and enthusiasm. 
He is a singular looking man, short, thick, near sight- | 
ed, peculiar, an Admirable Crichton in the practical | 
arts. Agriculture has been his fanaticism for forty 
years. He paints, models in plaster, engraves, compo- 
ses, analyzes, and invents with equal facility. His | 
passion is to be the founder of an index museum to | 
all the products of the American continent from cot- 
ton to coal oil, from pitch pine to wine. Heretotore | 
he has had only two little rooms in the dingy base-| 
ment of the Post Office; hereafter he is to have a hand- 
some museum room in the new building, 103 by 52) 
feet and 27 feet high. His objects, already largely 
perfected, are to methodize, by models and specimens, 
the natural history, diseases, parasites and remedies | 
of every individual product in America. For exam-| 
ple: A man wants to move to Nevada. What are| 
the products of Nevada? Glover has a series devoted to 
that State, models of its fruits, berries, prepared spec- 
imens of its birds, illustations of its cereals, flora, 
grasses, trees. A small pamphlet conveys the same 
information; the man knows what to expect of Neva- 
da. Aman forwards a blue bird; is it tolerable or 
distructive, to be encouraged or banned? Glover for- 
wards the names of fruits, &c., which theblae bird 
eats. He will show you, in living, working condition, 
the whole lifetime of a cocoon; the processes of Sea 
Island cotton, from the pod to the manufacture; the 
economical history of the common goat; the processes 
of hemp, from the field to the hangman. Every mail 
brings to him a hawk, a stange species of fish, a blasted 
potato, a peculiar grass that poisens the cow. He is the 
most dogged naturalist in the world, probably ; a wrest- 
ler with the continent. He isa batchelor, married to 
his persuit—one of those odd beings hidden away in 
the recesses of government, whose work is in itself its 
own fame and fortune.—Chicago Tribune. 





The Barberry as a Hedge Piant. 


P. Allyn of Benton Harbor, Mich., writes to the 
New York Farmers’ Club as follows: 

I want tosay a few words about the barberry. One 
fact is worth half a dozen guesses, and I have experi- 
mented on barberry for ten years and cannot see its 
character as some do. Ten years ago, or about that 
time, 1 planted 100 barberry bushes in Delaware 
county, lowa. The following winter, on 30 different 
days, the mercury sunk down from 10 deg. to 38 deg. 
below zero, and it did not injure the barberry. This 
ought to establish its hardiness. Four years ago I 
planted ten rods of small barberry plants for a hedge 
on my place. That hedge now appears much like a 
perfect fence. Man or beast would try more than 
once before passing through it. Two years more of 
such growth as ic had last year would make it hog- 
tight, horse-high and bull-strong. As to its blasting 
crops, I have raised wheat, corn, sugar cane, potatoes, 
and many varieties of fruit, right along beside the 
barberries, and the only thing I ever knew blasted 
was a few blasted English gooseberries, which always 
blasted, even when far away from the barberries. A 
Massachusetts man complains of the seedlings spring- 
ing up. I will pay him $100 for 20,000 such plants 
delivered to me next fall. One writer complains of 
their sprouting from the root, and becoming a nui- 
sance. I deny that one plant of the barberry ever 
sprouted from the root. It does, it is true, throw up 
each year straight sprouts from the collar of the plant. 
The second year said shoots throw of lateral branches, 
which lock and interlock with the previous growth. 
All of these sprouts unite below the collar in one cen- 
tral root which at the depth of eight or nine inches 
branches out into proper roots, but I have never seen 
cne bud on the root of any plant of the barberry. 
Let no one send to me for nab or plants, for I have 
neither for sale. I do though, fully believe that the 
barberry is yet destined to become the great hedge 
plant of America. 





Attachment of Horses to each Other. 


Two Hanoverian horses had long served together 
during the Peninsular war, in a German brigade of 
artillery. They had assisted in drawing the same 
gun, and had been inseparable companions in many 
battles. One of them was at last killed; and, after 
the engagement, the survivor was piqueted as usual, 
and his food brought to him. He refused, however, 
to eat, and was constantly turning round his head to | 
look for his companion, sometimes neighing as if to 
call him, All the care that was bestowed upon him 
was of no avail. He was surrounded by other horses, 
but he did not notice them, aud he shortly afterward 
died, not having once tasted food from the time his 
former associate was killed. 





Drying Herbs. 


We have ofteo—nearly annually—for twenty or 
thirty years, given similar directions for preserving 
herbs for future use, as the following: 


in cupboards or drawers— the last mode is by far the 
cleanest and most plan with the best house- 
keepers. Some, wder the leaves at once af- 
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spring, a time now generally considered injurious to 
the trees: 

**Here, at the North, we have no class of people 
more successful with orchards than the United Society, 
or Shakers. They consider their trees as organized 
productions, capable of being improved, by proper 
care, and injured by neglect and mismanagement. 
Of course they are careful to see them fed with proper 
diet, and in all respects dealt with as things of vegeta- 
ble life, having constitutions fo be protected and pre- 
served as they should be. We were passing through 
their village at Mount Lebanon, N. Y., last August, 
and found them engaged in pruning some beautiful 
apple trees by the way-side. The novelty, to us, of 
seeing pruning performed at that busy season, induced 
us to enquire why it was done. The reason given 
was, that at that season the sap was thick, and of 
course would not rua to waste, and that if pruned 
then a healing process would commence, which would 
eventually cover the wounds and protect the tree from 
all damage through cutting off branches. 

In a subsequent visit to the Society we were in- 
vited into some of the orchards, which had for years 
been subject to this system of pruning, and it was a 
luxury to see their healthy trees, free from the wounds 
of injudicious pruning, snd in some instances with 
scarcely a scar to show the operation had been per- 
formed.’’ 





Animais that Chew the Cud. 





Ruminating animals gather their food rapidly, give 
it a few cuts with the teeth, and swallow it. It goes 
to an interior receptacle, where it is moistened; this 
is very essential if it bedry hay. Wher the animal 
has filled himself, he masticates the food thus stowed 
away in his stomach, raising it cud by cud. When a 
portion is completely masticated, it passes to another 
receptacle, and the progress of digestion goes on. 
Thus an ox, if left to himself, will raise and masticate 
all his food thus stowed away in his stomach. If he 
be pushed and worked hard, and does not have much 
time to masticate, ho falls off in flesh, his health is 
poor, his digestion incomplete. The horse, on the 
contrary, however much in a hurry he may be, must 
masticate each mouthful before he swallows it. A 
hungry ox let into a meadow will fill himself in twen- 
ty minutes, while a horse would want at least an 
hour and twenty minutes to take the same amount of 
grass. The ox, deer, sheep, goat, chamois, and rab- 
bit, being the natural prey of ierocious beasts, are en- 
dowed with the extra stomach in which hastily to 
stow away the food without mastication. This may 
be regarded as a wise provision of nature, enabling 
them to sally forth where the food is plenty, and in a 
short time fill themselves and retire to a place of 
safety to ruminate their feed at their leisure. 





Curing Clover with the Tedder. 


Joseph Harris of the American Agriculturist thus 
speaks of the use of the tedder in curing clover hay, 
and of the philosophy of curing hay in general : 

“If the tedding~machine would work well ina 
heavy clover crop, and would not knock off the leaves, 
they would be of great use. Mine works well in 
meadow hay, but clogs in clover. If tedded immedi- 
ately after the mower, I do not think it would shake 
off the leaves, and would unquestionably facilitate the 
curing. John Johnston writes me that if tedded, 
clover cut in the morning in hot weather can be cock- 
ed in the afternoon, say by four o'clock, and by turn- 
ing the cocks over can be got in the next day. I im- 
agine the real point in hay-making is to cure as rap- 
idly as possible for the first four or five hours after it 
is cut. It is while the hay is full of sap that injuri- 
ous fermentation is most likely to oceur. If the ted- 
der will work, it would pay to go over it every hour 
as long as there was no danger in breaking off the 
leaves. We have a splendid climate for making hay, 
and with a mowing machine and a good tedder, we 
ought to be able to save all, or nearly all, the nutri- 
ment there js in the grass. There can be little doubt, 
however, that we frequently lose nearly half of it.’’ 





Ants about Trees. 


Rev. W. P. Smith, M. D., of Fayetteville, Tex., com- 
municates the following successiul mode of dealing 
with ants at the roots of fruit trees, which are very 
troublesome and destructive, particularly in warm 
climates:—‘*I was raising some tobacco, and operated 
with the green leaves in the following manner: [ re- 
moved the earth from around the trees or vines as 
mach as I could without injuring the roots; then I put 
a handfal of tobacco leaves around the tree, or vine, 
where the ants worked, covered them nicely with the 
earth, and pressed it well. Ina few cases 1 had to 
repeat the dose, but [ have tried it often, with uni- 
form success in driving off the ants and saving the 
tree or viné.”’ 





To Purify a Sink. 


In hot weather it is almost impossible to prevent 
sinks becoming foul, unless some ical ao 
i in 


As 4 dis- 
infecting agent to scatter around premises affected 
with any unpleasant odor, nothing is better than a 
mixture of fuur parts ground plaster of Paris to one 
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The Fecundity of Fish. 


The enormous fecundity of fishes—some of them 
yield their eggs in millions, and most of them in tens 
of thousands—has given anglers and others the idea 
that it is impossible to affect the supplies by any 
amount of fishing. The female salmon yields eggs at 
the rate of 1,000 for every pound of her weight. A 
fish of twenty pounds, as a general rule, yields 20.000 
eggs. As regards the productiveness of a salmon 
river, the question to be solved is not how many eggs 
the fish produce, but how many eggs arrive at tha 
stage of table fish, or, in other words, grow to be 
salmon of say twenty pounds weight. 

Well, we have the authority of Sir Humphrey Davy 
for saying that out of 17,000 ova which each female 
annually deposits, only 800 in ordinary circumstances 
come to perfection. Some fishy economists do not al- 
low that such a large number ever - to be table 
fish, and perhaps Sir Humphrey did not mean that 
the number specified by him became table fish, but 
merely that they were hatched into life. One writer 
on this part of the salmon question thinks that only 
one per cent. of the eggs emitted by the mother fish 
attain to the point of perpetuating their kind. The 
destruction of eggs and young fish must, therefore, be 
endrmous, Large quantities of the eggs, it is known, 
never come in contact with the milt, and so they 
perish. 

Countless numbers of the ova are carried away by 
the floods into unsuitable places, and they, too, perish. 
Then again, numerous fish cannibals are waiting at 
the spawning beds to feast on the appetising roe; the 
thousands so eaten cannot be calculated, but so they 
perish. The young fish again are always in danger, 
and although a river may be swarming with young 
salmon, comparatively speaking, only a very few of 
them ever live to reach the salt water; all kinds of 
fresh water monsters are constantly extorting tribute 
from the shoal. The smolt slaughter when the juven- 
ile army reaches the sea is awful. 





A New Mutch for the Grape. 


I find leached ashes and cut (green) grass the best 
mulch I can use. The ashes gather moisture, and re- 
pel heat (by their color.) Grapevines that were 
mulched at the commencement of the drouth are doing 
finely, The moisture extends not only to the surface, 
but into the grass (mulch.) This has been moist 
since it has been applied, some three weeks. It is 
partly rotten, so that the ground derives nutriment 
from it. A shower now would aid this effectually. 
Thus this mulch is both protective and enriching, and 
the nutriment of a kind that is wanted, the vegetable 
or carbonaceous. A good mulch in the summer, and 
a coat in the fall of this kind, is all I want on fair or 
even moderately poor soil, providing always the soil is 
in @ healthy, friable condition. I also want clay to a 
considerable extent. Then close pinching in the start 
with plenty of room on the trellis, and if the year is 
not a bad one—particularly a wet one—I should have 
fruit. A droutb, like the present, with heat unex- 
ampled, seems a benefit rather than a hurt. And 
should the wet set in, here is extent on the trellis that 
gives plenty of air and takes what sun there is. I 
thus am defying the drouth, and fear little more the 
wet season. But for a drouth, cut grass and leached 
ashes are a reliance that it does you good to contem- 
plate. The ashes also are a benefit, manurially; it 
requires but a thin coat, so as to cover well the grass, 

It is time yet to benefit vines by the application. 
First, mellow tha soil; spread the grass several inches 
thick; sprinkle with water, and apply the ashes. 
Weeds, or garden refuse, are a good substitute for 
grass.— Cor, Country Gentleman. 








Applying Salt to Pastures. 





A writer in the Country Gentleman, in describing 
the manner in which he managed grass lands in 
England, gives the result of an application of salt 
upon those places in pastures where the grass is re- 
jected by stock. He says: *‘In England [ had several 
pieces of fine grass land in my occupation, which had 
been grazed time out of mind, in some places 
there was coarse grass, which the stock rejected; so I 
determined to make these fields even and pleasing to 
the eye, My first step was to have salt sowed on the 
rough places, which had a very good effect and caused 
the cattle to eat a deal of it, especially when sheep and 
horses followed the cow stock. After two years [ 
mowed these fields alternate years, grazing in their 
stead a fine old tract of land which had been mowed 
for an hundred years without intermission, and the 
effect ou both was almost magical. The old mowings 
gradually improved till more than an extra ton of 
hay per acre was cut and the ro in the 
— fields became so changed that it was difficult to 

od the sight of former unsightliness.’’ The 

tion of using salt moderately upon s in 

where the grass is rejected by cattle, it strikes us is a 
good one. As to alternate cropping and mowing 
grass lands we found the practice generally prevailing 
among the dairymen of the west of England, and from 
our observations there have no doubt the practice 
i be advantageously followed here.— Utica Her- 
ald. 





Milk Fever in Cows. 





Cows apparently enjoying good health during the 
first ten days after calving, ate seized with this fearful 
disease of a Protean character; in some cases consist- 
ing in apoplexy and paralysis; in others, in inflamma- 
tion of the abdomen and womb, coupled with great 
weakness. In others still, it is a blood disease assum- 
ing the character of typhus, but truly consisting in 
purulent infection, especially when inflammation of 
veins and deposits of pus or matter ocour in several 
parts of the body. The great cause of this disease is 
overfeeding before and after calving. The early signs 
of the fever are loss of power of the hind legs, throw- 
ing the head about, ete. 

Treatment.—Give 25 drops Tincture of Aconite 
Root at once, which will allay all excitement, fever 
and pain. t the dose in three hours. Next 
give one pound each of Epsom Salts and table salt 
mixed in four quarts of water, and drench. Tarn the 
cow from side to side three times in the day, to assist 
the action of the medicine. Cover the body lightly, 
and bandage the legs. Allow plenty of water to 
drink, and pure air to pervade the place occupied by 
the animal. Above all things, a strong interna! 
remedies and bleeding.—R. McCivre, V.8., in Jour- 
nal of the Farm. 





To Preserve Hams from Flies. 


The best way to preserve hams from flies is, as soon 
as they are smoked, to wrap them in two old news- 
papers, first with one end and again with another, 
and tie the ends of the paper or paste them down. 
let the string to hang them up by come through the 
paper, —— very careful that the hole shall only be 
large 

th 





perfectly in the same way, being careful that doen 
of the moth is not previously deposited. 





Boiling Potatoes. 





one best way, and this is the formula: Let each mess 
be of equal size. Let the water boil before putting 
the potatoes in. When done, pour off the 
scatter in three or four teaspoonfuls of salt; cover 
pot with a coarse cloth, and retarn it to the fire for ® 
short time. In five minutes take them out and serve. 
Watery potatoes are made mealy by this process. 





Forked Trees. 


Forked trees, which are likely to split, either by the 
wind or by rough handling, can be prevented, where 
the branches will admit of it, by intertwining the 
branches from the different forks, and tying them with 
tarred twine. Where splitting ooours, the boughs 
separated, should, when not too large 
tied up with tarred twine or rope and the exposed 

of the fracture be carefully covered with 
ng wax made of two parts rosin, two parts beeswax, 
and one part tallow.— Germantown Telegraph. 





Live AND Deap Weiaur m Sxeer. 
weigh sheep when fattened, and divide the 
weight by 7 and callit quarters. Thus, sheep weigh- 





ing 140 would give 20 pounds the quarter as 
dead t. If the sheep are in , this 
rule is sufficient for all purposes. fall 
below the mark, and extra fat ones go over 

o seed occasionally to horses “or cattle 
will make them shed their and whether. old 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTICE. 
Mr. V. A. Danning is now engaged in canvassing Cumberland 


Mr. I. $. Saat will call upon our subscribers in Knox Coun- 
ty during the month of August. 
———— 
Change of Publication Day. 


The recent change in the days for holding the Brigh- 
ton and Cambridge Cattle Markets from Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays to Thursdays and Fridays, necessitates a 
corresponding change in our time of publication. 
The paper will, therefore, be printed hereafter on 
Tuesdays instead of Thursdays. By availing our- 
selves of existing mail facilities, we hope to be able to 
reach our subscribers with full and reliable reports of 
transactions in these markets at as early a day as any 
of our agricultural cotemporaries, in Boston or else- 


where. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


The Hydrographic Survey. 


The report of the Commissioners of the Hydrograph- 
ic Survey of Maine, and the more elaborate report of 
Walter Weils, Esq., the Secretary of the Board, com- 
prising about 300 pages and giving in detail the re- 
sults of the Survey, will be issued ina few weeks, 
and it is believed will fully justify the interest in the 
subject which has been excited in the public mind. 
The Augusta correspondent of the Boston Advertiser 
who has had access to the report of the Commission- 
ers favors that paper with the following resume of 
important facts connected with the Survey: 


“In the discharge of their duties, the commissioners 
have been close observers of the remarkable configura- 
tion of the State, and the extraordinary facilities it 
affords for the production of wealth and the mainte- 
nance of a large popniation. The train of circum- 
stances which led to the settlement of the State, and 
the hindrances in the way of its progress, are stated 
at length. Matters of historic interest are given, in 
regard to the ancient landmarks and boundaries. The 
whole circuit of the outline boundaries of the State is 
about 946 miles; but it is believed that the labors of 
the coast survey will make the shore line of the main 
land, from Kittery Point to Quoddy Head, at least 
3000 miles, while in a direct line it 1s only 226 miles. 
Between Cape Elizabeth and Cape Rosier, 90 miles 
on an air line, the distance will be over 1200 miles, 
following the line of main land upon tide-water. 

Tables are given showing the distances upon the 
coast; elevations on the eastern and western boundary 
lines; boundary from St. John river, at the intersec- 
tion of the east boundary line, to the northwest corner 
of the State, between Maine and New Hampshire; 
elevations on the Sace, Penobecot and Kennebec 
rivers, and the principal elevations on the several 
railway lines. The new map of Mame, ordered by 
the legislature of 1867, which is in preparation, will 
give the accurate distances, and profiles of the eastern, 
western and northern boundaries will form an inter- 
esting feature upon it. It is designed to embody on 
this map the results of all previous surveys and ex- 
plorations. 

As agriculture is greatly influenced by the compar- 
ative elevation of the earth’s surface and the proxim- 
ity of lakes and monntains, and as the infleence of 
these upon the climate, and determiving the amount 
of rainfall, isan element in estimating the value of 
water power, the commissioners have thought it ad- 
visable to embody in their report such information as 
they were able to gather as to the topographical and 
physical geography of the State. With all the facts 
at command, it is ascertained that the average eleva- 
tion of the surface of the State above tide water is 
about 1000 feet, nearly equal to that of Moosehead 
lake, 1071 feet above tide water, and situated buta 
little to the northwest of the geographical centre of 
the State. The extraordinary amount of available 
water power found within the limits of Maine, which 
the commissioners claim exceeds that of any other 
portion of the earth’s surface of equal extent, is the 
result of its peculiar configuration and its geological 
structure. Occupying the centre of the Acadian 
Peninsula on its southwest slope, between that great 
estuary the St. Lawrence on one side and the Atlantic 
ocean on the other, the interior is so elevated above 
the level of the sea as to secure a large and uniform 
amount of rainfall, while its water-courses, seeking 
the most direct route to the ocean, run nearly at right 
angles in their general course with the rock stratifica- 
tions. 

The great natural divisions of the State are given 
as follows:— 

ist. The apper basin of the St. John, including 
those districts lying upon the waters of the Meducks- 
nekeag and Presque Isle of the St. John, not claimed 
by Great Britain, containing 622 square miles of ter- 
ritory, or 398,969 acres, the entire basin belonging to 
Maine at the present time, forming an aggregate of 
7688 equare miles, or 4,890,320 acres. 

2d. The Penobscot basin, 8200 square miles; 
5,249,000 acres. 

8d. The Kennebec basin, 5250 square miles; 3,360,- 
000 acres. 

4th. The And n basin, including those por- 
tions lying in New Hampshire, whose waters are 
drained through our own State, which forms the 
hydrographic basin, equal to 4000 equare miles or 2,- 
560,000 acres, of which 8500 square miles or 2,240,- 
000 acres lie within the limits of this State. 

5th. The St. Croix river has a basin lying in this 
State containing about 1500 square miles of territory 
or 960,000 acres, 

6th. The basin of the Saco, containing 1350 
equare miles, or 804,000 acres, including the tributa- 
ries lying in New Hampshire, which are drained into 
this State, the te territory included in Maine 
being equal to 625 square miles or 400,000 acres. 

7th. The basin of the Piscatqua, which forms our 
western Loong from the ocean at Kittery to the 
head of Salmon Falls river, contains in both States an 
area of 525 square miles or 336,000 acres. 

These seven distinct hydrographic basins or districts, 
embracing the largest portion of the State, form por- 
tions of its external boundary, the waters of two of 
which only, the Penobscot and the Kennebec, lie 
wholly within the State. 

A comparison of climate and natural advantages is 
made with other countries, and the commissioners are 
of pm that the cotton manufacturers of Maine 
might compete with those of Lancashire as soon as 
the supply of capital and labor could be as cheaply 
afforded to our manufacturers as to hers.’’ 





Dericir In THE Post Orrice Department. The 
annual statement of the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending 30th of June, will show an 
alarming deficit. In 1865 there was a surplus of 
$839,430; im 1866 there was a deficit, the first for 
several years, of $965,098; in 1867, the deficiency 
amounted to $3,998,455; in 1868, it will prove to be 
in round numbers, $8,000,000. This anpually in- 
creaging deficit is partly owing to restoration of the 
mail service in the Southern routes, and the subsidies 
for ocean mail service. But the causes which wholly 
or in part were in operation in 1867, do not fully 
account for the deficiency in 1868. The voluntary in- 
crease of pay granted by the Postmaster General to 
contractors on the Nortwestern routes, has added con- 
siderably to this last deficit. 


Rapvcrion 1x tHe Nava Force. In consequence 
of the act of congress, making a large reduction in 
the force of seamen in the United States Navy, Sec- 
retary Wells has given directions for bringing h:me 
and putting out of commission, a number of vessels 
now doing service abroad. It is not yet know what 
vessels will come home, as they will be of those which 
can be dispensed with by the commanders of the 
Squadrons to which they are atteched. The crews of 
the vessels thus put out of commission, will be dis- 
charged, and the officers placed on other duty. 


GF As great changes have been made in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Law affecting cigar makers, cigar man- 
ufacturers, dealers in tobacoo having on hand twenty 
pounds or more, all liquor dealers, manufacturers and 
owners of stills, &c., all persous interested should not 
delay calling upon the assessor to ascertain their lia- 
bilities. Every dealer in tobacco or cigars having on 
hand twenty pounds of the former or five thousand of 
the latter if required to make an inventory immedi- 
eo ate nate the penalties of the law. 














Crry Irems. The stablesfand carriage-house con- 
nected with the mansion of the late Hon. Ruél Wil- 
liams, on Cony street, was destroyed by fire on Satur- 
day night last. When discovered—about 12 o’clock 
—the stable was completely on fire, and nothing of 
value could be saved from the building; the flames 
rapidly communicating with the carriage-house, ad- 


n| jgining, thet was burnt also, The stable” contained 
uN sentra tons of hay, about fifteen tons be- 


g to the family and the rest to Mr. Jas, Stev- 


| ens, who also lost a hay cart, sleigh and other arti- 


cles. A valuable cow also belonging to the family was 
consumed in the fire. The entire loss is estimated at 
about $1500. There can be no doubt that the fire 
was the work of an incendiary.—A band of Gipsies 
numbering about twenty-five or thirty men, women 
and children, have pitched their camp on the roadside 
iu the Beett Gully, below the State House, where they 
are visited by large numbers of curious, inquisitive 
and credulous people, who wish their fortunes told, or 
are desirous of making good bargains in basket-work 
and in horse flesh.—The democrats of this city inaug- 
urated the political campaign on Thursday last by 
stretching a large and elegant flag across Water street, 
from their headquarters to Meonian hall. A ratifica- 
tion meeting was held on Monday evening at Granite 
hall, which was addressed by Hon. E. O. Perrin of N. 
Y.—Van Amburgh’s Great Menagerie exhibited in this 
city on Thursday last. The show of animals was the 
largest and finest ever collected in this country.— 
Schumacher is engaged at the State House in putting 
the finishing touches to his elegant and elaborate dec- 
oration of the Senate Chamber. Nothing superior to 
it has ever been executed by any artist in Maine.— 
Rev. C. A. King, pastor of the Methodist Church in 
this city, returned last week from attendance on the 
National Camp-meeting in Pennsylvania and resumed 
his pastoral labors on Sunday last, after a vacation of 
two weeks.—The weather last week was very discour- 
aging to hay-makers, but the past two days of the 
present week have been more favorable, and.the farm- 
ers are taking prompt advantage of their opportunity. 
Allen Lambard, Esq., on his farm in this city, had 
eleven hundred hay-cocks standing in his field cn 
Thursday last, which he has since secured in good 
condition.—Rev. Mr. Upjohn, rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, returning from his summer vacation on 
Thursday last, was very pleasantly installed with his 
family in the new and elegant parsonage on Chestnut 
street, built and furnished by the parish for his resi- 
dence. The testimony of regard and affection mani- 
fested on the occasion by his friends and parishoners 
must have been highly gratifying to the pastor.—A 
game of base ball was played in this city, between the 
second nines of the Cushnocs and the Cobbossee Club 
of Gardiner, which resulted in the success of the lat- 
ter, by a score of 27 to 21. 





Ge As an act of justice to one of our townsmen, 
whose laborious an 1d sinterested efforts to enlist the 
aid of capital and enterprise for the full development 
of the industrial and business resources of the city of 
Augusta, have been most unjustly requited by injuri- 
ous imputations upon his motives and good name, we 
take pleasure in copying the following from the Ken- 
nebec Journal of last week : 

For reasons best known to its authors the story 
has been put in extensive circulation that [ have made 
a large sum of money by the Sprague Purchase. It 
is rarely that | take the trouble to contradict calum- 
py. I depart from my rule in this case by declaring 
that I have never received one dollar of money or any 
other consideration whatever by the Sprague Pur- 
chase. In that transaction I was guided alone by the 
belief that it would in due time prove of great import- 
ance to the material interest of Augusta and neighbor- 
ing towns, and that belief I strongly entertain at the 
present time. Joun L. Stevens. 

Augusta, July 27, 1868. 

To Wuom 17 May Concern : 

This is to certify that John L. Stevens was never 
paid to the amount of a single cent by the city of Au- 
gusta for aiding in the fegotiations of the Sprague 
Purchase, and so far as our knowledge extends he has 
never made any charges against the city for services. 

8. CaLpwELL, Mayor of Augusta 
from Mar. 15, 1866, to Mar. 15, 1867. 

J. W. Parrerson, Mayor of Augusta 
from Mar. 15, 1867, to Mar. 15, 1868. 

Augusta, July 27, 1868, 

Orrice' or A. & W. Sprague Mrc. Co., 
Augusta, Me., July 28, 1868. 
To Wuom iT may Concern : 

I hereby certify that the A. & W. Sprague Manu- 
facturing Company, their agents or representatives, 
have never paid to John L. Stevens apy cousideration 
whatever for aiding in the negotiations or purchase of 
the Sprague property in Augusta or elsewhere; nor 
has he ever asked or intimated that he would consent 
to receive any if it were offered; nor has he ever had 
avy direct or indirect interest in said property. 

H. A. Dewrrr, Agent A. & W. Sprague Manuf’g Co. 


We had a very pleasant call one day last week 
from Mr. Colby, the editor of the Newburyport Her- 
ald, the oldest, the most conservative, and not the 
least ably conducted paper in the ancient common- 
wealth, Wenumber it among our most valued ex- 
changes. Mr. Colby’s visit to the Kennebec was for 
the benefit of his health, which we are sorry to learn 
is somewhat impaired by a too close application to his 
professional and official duties. It is his first visit to 
Maine since he was a student at Kent’s Hill, more 
than thirty years ago. We regret that his brief stay 
did not affcrd him the opportunity to revisit the scenes 
and review-some of the pleasing associations of his 
school-boy days. 


i Mr. J. Alden Smith, formerly editor of the 
Bethel Courier is associate editor of the Mining Reg- 
ister, in Colorado. Mr. Smith has the reputation of 
being the best mineralogist and mining geologist in 
that territory. For several years past he has been en- 
gaged in exploring the mining country in that terri- 
tory, and has collected a valuable cabinet of minerals 
and ores. He published last year a catalogue of min- 
erals and ores of that territory. We hope our old as- 
sociate will make a big pile out there, and live long 
enough to come home and enjoy it. 








Eastern Raitroap. The double track which this 
road is building in its whole length, is completed from 
Boston to Beverdy, and is now traversed by the trains. 


Items of State News. 


The Portland Star @ays that as a-passenger train 

on the Portland & Rot Toad was descending the 

heavy grade near Morrill’s Corner, a little child about 
four years old ran out of the bushes by the side of the 
road and attempted to cross the track in front of the 
engine. Just as she got midway between the rails 
she was struck by the coweatcher, but instead of! 
throwing her under the engine it tossed ber into the 
air and landed her at some distance from the track, 
and it was found that the child was uninjured except 
by a few slight bruises. 

The residence of Isaac Dyer, Esq , at Baldwin, the 
finest in the town, together with the stable and other 
outbuildings, were entirely consumed by fire last Tues- 
day afternoon. The fire brake out in the stable at 
about half past five, aud the building was in a blaze 
before any one had noticed it. The entire contents of 
the stable, including fifty tons of hay, was consumed. 
The greater part of the furniture was saved from the 
house before the flames reached it. The loss was be- 
tween $4,000 and $5,000; there was no insurance, 
the policy having but recently expired. 

Gen. B. B. Murray, Jr., of Pembroke, late com- 
mander of the 15th Maine Vols., and a brave and 
highly accomplished officer, has been appointed Depu- 
ty Collector of Internal Revenue for the 5th District. 

The Bangor Whig says that the West Branch drive 
arrived in the Penobscot boom Saturday, 25th ult. 
It contains about 50 million feet, three-fifths of which 
is spruce, and the remainder pine; the whole valued 
at about $800,000. 

Ten years ago Tuesday, Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Low 
of Lyman, celebrated their golden wedding. Tuesday 
he was haying and she taking care of her dairy. He 
is in his eighty-seventh and she in her seventy-ninth 
year. 

As James Merrill of Paris, was driving a load of 
hay into his barn on Friday, the barn was struck by 
lightaing, setting it on fire and totally destroying it, 
together with a large quantity of new hay, ail his 
carriages, farming tools, stock, &c. Mr. Merrill was 
rendered insensible and barely escaped with his life. 

The Bangor Jeffersonian says the E. & N. A. Rail- 
way will be completed and regular trains ran to Mil- 
ford in about six weeks. Nearly three hundred new 
laborers have recently been put upon the road above 
Milford. The trains are expected to run to Lincoln 
by New Year’s. 

On Wednesday morning last, as we learn from the 
Gardiner Journal, the wife of William Additon of 
Pittston, who has been sick and partially deranged for 
a year past, cut the throat of her child, about five 
years old. She had dressed herself and the little girl 
for a ride, and while her husband was turning the 
horse, she ran into the house and committed the deed. 
A physician was immediately called, and though the 
child had bled almost to death, he hopes to save her. 


over eighty million feet. The great drive arrived at 
Kendall’s Mills on Monday, 27th ult, Some twenty 
millions were left at Solon for want of water. 

The Portland Star says that Seba Smith, the orig- 
inal Major Jack Downing, and husband of Mrs. Eliza- 


beth Oakes Smith, died on Wednesday, aged 75 yrs. 
The Portland and Kennebec Railroad Company has 


declared its semi-annual dividend of three per cent., 
payable August 1, to stockholders of record, July 1, 
at the Treasurer’s office in Augusta. . 

Schooner May Queen, Gott, from Bangor for New 
York, put into New Haven on the 24th ult., in dis- 
tress, having been run into by a steamer off Horton’s 
Point, and had bowsprit and all her head gear car- 
ried away. 

A special despatch to the Portland Argus says that at 
the firing of the salute upon flinging to the breeze the 
Democratic campaign flag in Biddeford, Wednesiay 
evening, Mr. Michael, ,Hickery, one of the gunners, 
had his right hand bhdly lacerated by the premature 
discharge of the gun. He will probably lose the use 
of that member. 

The Maine Central Railroad Company ate rebuild- 
ing their bridge over the Kennebec at Kendall’s Mills, 
at a cost of some thirty thousand dollars. 

Two Calais gentlemen who were returning from a 
Republican meeting which they had been addressing 
in Pembroke, discovered the house of Mr. James Mc- 
Kay of Baring, to be on fire. The family escaped 
with difficulty, losing nearly every thing—furniture, 
clothing, house and outbuildings. No insurance, the 
policy having expired a few days before the fire. 

Capt. William McKyles of Thomaston, has received 
a gold medal from the South Holland Humane Institu- 
tion, for the preservation of the crew of the Datch 
bark Souburg, which foundered in the Atlantic. 

On Monday Dr, Strout’s well known and valuable 
horse ‘‘Red Bird,’’ while en route from Augusta to 
Bangor, to take part in a race, died at Unity, about 
thirty-five miles from Augusta. He was taken sud- 
denly sick and died the same night. 

A man who has heretofore sustained a gv0d reputa- 
tion, has eloped from Skowhegan, taking with him the 
wife and child of a neighbor, leaving a wife and sev- 
eral children behind him. 

The Lewiston Journal says that a ferocious yearling 
bull attempted to gore Mrs. G. W. Jordan in the door- 
yard, on Tuesday, but she dodged the blow and the 
animal went over a high fence, falling on the other 
side and breaking his neck. 

The house of Mr. Taylor Small in Wellington, was 
struck by lightning during a heavy shower on Thurs- 
day last, and badly damaged. 

The old and unfinished rebel ram “‘Texas,’’ captur- 
ed at Richmond, is now employed in carrying ice from 
the Kennebec river to Boston. 

Thieves are stealing hay caps in Oxford county. 
One farmer in Turner lost thirty-five in one night in 
this way. 

The contractors for deepening the channel of the 
Kennebec river between Gardiner and Augusta, are 
now at work with two steam dredging boats, that lift 
each acartload of mud from the bottom of the river 
each minute. The channel is to be seven‘y-five feet 
wide at the bottom. 

A magnificent locomotive, named “Gov. Cony,” in 


The amount of logs in the Kennebec this year is |. 


. Natioyan Tempsrance Convention. This body 
met at Cleveland, on Wednesday last, and continued 
in seésion two days. W. E. Dodge, Esq. of New York, 
was chosen President, with the usual number of Vice 
Presidents and Secretaries. While the committees 
addressed by Gen. Neal Dow and other | 


On Thursday, statements were made as to the pro- 
gress of the cause, after which the Secretary read the 
resolutions introduced, which declare that the benefits 
of total abstinence from the use of intoxicating drinks, 
was demonstrated by Scripture, science and history; 
that it is the bounden duty of every man to discounte- 
nance the manvfacture and sale of all intoxicating 
liquors; that such manufacture and sale is a public 
nuisance and to license it is wrong and ruinous, and 
has proved a failure wherever tried; that prohibition 
was the only safe legislation; that prescriptions of al- 
coholie liquors by physicians, was one of the most se- 
rious hindrances to the temperance cause, and calling 
attention of the medical faculty to their responsibili- 
ties in this regard, and urging the establishment of 
children’s and youth’s total abstinence societies. 

It has been decided to hold annual meetings of the 
Convention. 





Anorner Attantic Caste. The New York Legis- 
lature has united with the French Government in 
granting concession to a new telegraph company for 
another trans-Atlantic cable, to be laid from Brest to 
New York. The grounds upon which the proprietors 
of this enterprise found favor is the shortness of the 
proposed line, whereas by the proposed route we now 
have four submarine cables are employed, and as the 
new cable will obviate the circuity and delay incident 
to the present line, the communication will be very 
much accelerated, and a merchant or broker at Paris 
will be enabled to literally speak into New York. 

It may possibly be a sanguine calculation that m¢ss- 
ages between those cities may be sent and answered in 
half an hour, and that messages may be sent from 
Berlin or Frankfort to New York and answered within 
an hour; but the difference of time must‘obviously be 
very great. It is thought also that the directness and 
simplicity of this route will very much diminish the 
chances of communication with America being from 
time to time put out of gear. Ocean telegraphy has 
now been carried to such perfection that there is more 
fear of mishap by land.than by sea; and, in point of 
fact, during the last two winters, when we have sev- 
eral times been alarmed by the stoppage of messages, 
the explanation has in each case been that storms had 
blown down the land telegraphs, sometimes in New- 
foundland, sometimes on the American mainland. 
From this danger, whatever it may amount to, the 
new line will be exempt. As the capital it will repre- 
sent will, it is stated, be only £1,000,000, and as the 
working expenses, with only two stations (at Brest 
and New York,) ought to be very small, it is probable 
that this project will bring the luxury of telegraphing 
across the Atlantic within the reach of persons of very 
moderate means. A cable laid across the English 
Channel, from Falmouth to Brest, would also give us 
connection with’ Great Britain. It is understood that 
the new Atlantic Cable will be ready for laying next 
June. 





Tue New Postan Law. The law passed at the late 
Session is an important measure, and contains twenty 
sections. It provides for the return of all letters on 
which the name of the sender is indorsed, if not called 


for within thirty days; reduces the fees on money or- | 


ders; doubles the compensation of postmasters for the 
payment of money orders; allows weekly newspapers 
sent to regular subscribers in the county where pub- 
lished to be delivered free of postage from the post-of- 
fice nearest the place of publication; authorizes the 
issue of duplicate money orders for such as have been 
lost; makes it felony to counterfeit money orders; au- 
thorizes the Postmaster-General to appoint a route 
agent with a salary of $2000 on the line from San 
Francisco to Japan, and another with the same salary 


Prorecrron TO AMERICAN Citizens ABroap. The 


bill which recently passed Cemgress granting increas- 
ed protection to American citizens abroad, excites con- 


siderable attenti in England, and is somewhat 
sharply and ubfavorably criticised by the English 
press. The bill reasserts the American doctrine of ex- 


patriation, and declares that all naturalized citizens 


shall receive the same protection abroad as is accord- 
ed to native born citizens; and that when itis made 
known to the President that such natoralized citizen 
is unjustly deprived of his liberty by amy Government, 
the President shall demand of said Government the 
reasons, therefor, and, if unsatisfactory, he shall de- 
mand the release of the citizen, If this is not grant- 
ed within a reasonable time, then the President is to 
use such means nct amounting to acts of war, as he 
shall deem proper, to effect the release, and inform 
Congress of all the facts relating thereto. 

The London Times in commenting upon the action 
of Congress, says : 

“The passage of the American citizen act, will sur- 
rise no one. It was to be expected that the majori- 
ty of the United States Congress would make through 
such @ measure as this, a direct bid for the Irish vote 
in the coming election. There is nothing in the gen- 
eral principle of this bill for England to deny or to op- 

Irishmen who have taken out their naturaliza- 
tion papers in the United States, may properly use 
American passports while traveling in Europe, or serve 
in the armies of the United States, even against 
Great Britain. So long as their new citizenship is a 
bona fide qualification, made in ce with the 
American naturalizstion laws, nothing can be said. 
The real purpose of the Fentans is protected by the 
new citizenship thus conferred upon him, to make war 
upon the Queen of England in her own realm. But 
here they must be treated.as subjects guilty of trea- 
son. Aliens and natives are on the same footing in 
such a case. The denial of a jury medulate lingua, 
in the trial of the Jackmel prisoners was right, be- 
cause the trial of such a case as that, depended on in- 
ternal, not international laws. The evidence obtained 
in the United States against those prisoners, to prove 
that they were members of the Fenian brotherhcod, 
was merely collateral. The real crime charged against 
these men, was committed on British territory. The 

Times then accepts the rule that a naturalized citizen 
of the United States may come to England with im- 
punity, after plotting against the Queen in America, 
if he comes peacably. 

The Morning Post says the adoption of this bill by 
Congress, anticipates and consequently delays the set- 
tlement of the question of the rights of naturalhzed 
citizens between the United Siates and European pow- 
ers. The latter may justly resent such action, even 
while making allowance for the exigencies of the ap- 
proaching Presidential election. 





Tue Lumper Recion or Micnican. The North 
American Review for July contains an article on the 
lumber region of Michigan from which we make the 
following extract: 


‘In the dialect of the forests a distinction is made 
between umber and timber. Lumber 18 pine wood, 
timber is wood of the harder varieties; though the 
phrase ‘pine timber’ has meaning and fitness as ap- 
plied to heavy beams and joists of that wood. 

The ‘lumber region’ is the region in which the pine 
grows in sufficient quantities and of suitable size for 
use in the sawmills. There may be a pine country 
which is not really a lumber conntry, as, for instance, 
the old Colony of Massachusetts. Lt is not necessary, 
to make a good luméer region, that the pine should 
be the exclusive growth, or that it should grow in 
large compact masses. The best pine is found among 
trees of firmer grain. The ‘pineries’ of Michigan 
differ from those of the Eastern States in being less 
homogeneous. On the best pine lands the quantity 
of hard wood is often considerably greater than that 
of pine. The lumberman picks his trees from the 
mass, and after he has cut all the lumber from a tract, 
an uppractised eye might not see that anything of 
| importance had been taken off from it. If the setiler 
does not come after him with axe and fire, the breach 
in a little time will seem to be healed, though the 
stumps and roots of the pines are slow to decay, and 
vex the farmer by their obstinate vitality, they send 
up no fresh shoots. 

When the manufactured lumber of a tract averages 
five thousand feet to the acre, it is regarded as gvod 
pine land. Itis worth working when even two thous- 
and feet can be cut from an acre, if there be easy 
| communication with some stream. Often, however, 
fifty, sixty, ond seventy thousand feet are cut from an 
acre. In the best lumber counties there are many 
sections which yield twen'y thousand feet to the acre. 





on the line from San Francisco to Honolulu; directs 
him to establish at a reasonable compensation a gen- 
eral postal agency at Shanghae, China, with branch 
agencies at other ports in said country; gives him 
power to create in his own department a foreign mail 
service bureau, at a yearly expense of $8000; gives 
him another chief of division at a salary of $2500; 
makes it felony of high character to use postage stamps 
a second time knowingly; deciares that it shall be un- 
lawful to deposit in the post-office any letters or circu- 
lars concerning lotteries or gift-enterprises of any kind 
on any pretext whatever; establishes a blank agency 
in the post-office department at an expense of $9500 
annually, and abolishes all other blank agencies; em- 
powers the Postmaster-General to negotiate and con- 
clude an international money order arrangement; 
provides that the sureties on bonds of defaulting post- 
masters shal] not be liable unless the government in- 
stitutes a suit within three years after the final settle- 
ment of accounts; allows certified copies of postmas- 
ters’ returns to be used as evidence in courts on crim- 
inal proseeutions; authorizes the Postmaster-General 
to prescribe a uniform for letter carriers, and makes 
it a misdemeanor for any one else to wear the same. 





Snootinc AFFRAY AND Murper. A despatch from 
Rutland, Vt., states that one of the most atrocious 
murders ever perpetrated in Vermont, occurred at 
Shawsburg on Saturday evening last. An old feud 
has for many years existed in that place between two 
famihes named Plumley and Balch, and while ap- 
praisers were engaged in settling damages committed 
by the horses of the latter on the property of the 
former, a dispute arose between them which resulted 
in the deliberate shooting and killing of Johnson Gil- 
man, jr., a disinterested and innocent young man, by 
Horace R. Plumley. Indiscriminate shots were then 
exchanged between the parties, resulting in wounding 
H. R. Plumley and John Gilman jr. Five of the 
principles in the affray, viz: S. Plumley, H. R. Plum- 
ley, his son, and the murderer, Geo. Butterfly, his 
son-in-law, and two men named Abraham Winn and 
Napoleon Quartier, employees of Balch, have been 
arrested and are confined in jail here, awuiting exam- 
ination. Both the Plumley and Balch factions were 


The lumber region is principally within the thirty 
| counties, more or less, drained by the Muskegon and 
| Manistee rivers, which empty into Lake Michigan, 
| and the Saginaw and its tributaries, which empty into 
| Lake Huron, stretching in its broadest part from lake 
| to lake, two hundred miles across the State. Thunder 
Bay on Lake Huron, and Grand Traverse Bay on 
| Lake Michigan, may be regarded at present, as its 
‘northern limit. In all this region the pine is found, 
| in some parts scattered, in others growing abundantly. 

It is difficult to estimate the exact extent of the pine 

land, since the surveys have not been thorough, and 
|much of the wilderness is yet unexplored; but it is 
, hardly an exaggeration to say that there are from five 
| to ten thousand square miles on which pine may be 
‘cut with profit. In some parts the pine trees are 
comparatively scarce, aud the maple and beech hide 
the softer wood. In other parts the growth of pine is 
almost equal to that of the forests of Maine.’’ 





Host1Le MovEMENTS AMONG THE InprAns. A let- 
ter from Ellsworth, Kansas, dated the 23d ult., says 
the Indian question has assumed a new phase. All 
the tribes that were at Fort Learned have left, and no 
one knows where they have gone. Small parties are 
met by persons coming in from the Plains, but they 
hold no communication with the whites, which is 
a sign that they mean mischief. The opinion prevails 
that they have gone south with their women and chil- 
dren, and that they will soon swarm on the ratlroad 
line and the routes traversed by trains, with a hostile 
purpose. Reports daily arrive of their killing people 
and robbing trains. Gen. Sully is still at Fort Learned, 
and has ordered the troops in his department to con- 
centrate on the line of the Arkansas river. Fort Learn- 
ed will be fully garrisoned, and other preparations 
made to meet any emergencies that may arise. 

A later dispatch says a report has reached Omaha 
from Woodriver, Nebraska, that a large band of Sioux 
and Cheyennes attacked a small party of Pawnee 
scouts under Lieut. Howley, killing one Pawnee and 
wounding Lieut. Howley. Several of the scouts were 
captured with their equipments. 





Ga A queer family has been discovered in the 
woods in Groton, Conn., where they have been living 
for a month, without visible means of support. The 
head of the family is a very intelligent man, who says 
that he was a brick-layer, and was some time ago 


An exchange well says: ‘This is an advantage which | compliment to Ex-Governor Cony, has been placed 
renders more secure human life and affords facilities | upon the Portland, Saco & Portsmouth Railroad. It 
to the travelling public for more frequent locomotion, | weighs about twenty-five tons and cost $15,000, and 
and the patrons of the road will be pleased to see the | is handsomely finished with a black walnut case. 
spirit with which the officers of the corporation meet} The Portland Press states that on Monday after- 
the increasing public wants. noon last, Mrs. Elizabeth Barbour, of Westbrook, aged 
EF'Prof. W. O. Fletcher, a native of Augusta, is about thirty-eight years, while going in the horse cars 
the President of the Louisiana College of Missouri, to her home, was taken ill, and upon arriving t the 
and Professor of Mathematics and Natural Sciences, Forest Avenue House, requested the privilege of lying 
which position he has occupied for the past year with down for a short time. She was shown to a room and 
great acceptance to the College and Faculty. We no- taking off a portion of her clothing, laid down upon 
tice by the Louisiana Republican that the degree of | the bed, where she died very soon after from apoplexy. 





Master of Arts has been conferred upon Prof. Fletcher 
by the Board of the College. 


i His Excellency Gov. English, of Connecticut 
has accepted the invitation of the New Englani Agr - 
cultural Society to deliver the annual address at the 
Fair of the Society to be held at New Haven the first 
week of September next. The premium lists of the 
Society, amounting to nearly ten thousand dollars, are 
now ready for delivery, an1 can be obtained by appli- 
cation to the Seeretary, Daniel Needham, Boston. 








Sarppuitpine in Damariscorta. Messrs. Norris 
& Co., are building a first class ship of about 1000 
tons. Major Edwin Flye and others are.building a 
bark of about 400 tons. Abner Stetson & Co., are 
building a three-masted schooner of about 300 tons. 
Hon. B. D. Metcalf has a white oik frame in the yard 
for a ship of 1,200 tons, and several other parties are 
contemplating building vessels from 200 to 400 tons. 


Lasr or Parents issued to Maine inventore, and 
bearing date of July 28th, 1868, reported for the 
Marke Farmer by William H. Clifford, solicitor of 
patents, 5004 Congress St., Portland, Me.: J.A. 
Knight, Durham, fruit picker; Edwin Fernald, Turn- 
er, device for holding tools against grindstones; F. H. 
Whitman, Harrison, stove for railroad cars. 








Epirors’ AND Pupuisuers’ Convention. The 
Bath Times says the Portland & Kennebec Railroad 
will issue excursion passes to all editors in the State, 
for themselves and their ladies, which will be good 
over the whole of their line, through the entire week, 
commencing August 10th. Other roads will doubtless 
exhibit a like liberality. 


"A fish lately caught at Lower Horton, Nowa 
Scotia, had six feet of tail attached toa junky body 
eight feet in length. Its head resembled @ pig's 
back a foot Tong, and one on each side two feet long. 








It is supposed to weigh about four hundred pounds. 


Od Friday, 24th ult., as we learn from the Gardi- 
ner Journal, a man was picked up, apparently fifty 
years old, dressed in calf boots, dark pants, wool 
check shirt and vest, and was about five feet six in- 
ches high, supposed of foreign birth, and had been 
in the water for two or three weeks. He was found 
near Beef Rock, on the shore of the Kennebec river 
in Perkins. 
The Brown scholarship in Bowdoin College for the 
present year, have been awarded as follows: To Fred- 
erick Augustus Fogg, of the Junior Class; Charles 
Franklin Gilman, of the Sophomore, and Charles Ed- 
ward Clark, of the Freshman Class—all of Portland. 
These scholarships amount to $50 per annum, antil 
the year 1875, when the accumulations will make 
them amount to $75. 
The Farmington Chronicle states that the barn of 
Mr. John Welch in that town, was struck by light- 
ning during the thunder shower on Wednesday last, 
entirely consuming it. He lost between four and five 
tons of bay, and all his farming tools. 
The sum of about $500 has been raised for the 
benefit of William Ricker, the young man who had 
his hand blown off at Kendall’s Mills on the 4th of 
July while firing a salute. Fifty dollars of the amount 
was generously contributed by Goy. Chamberlain. 
A volume of sermons by the late Prof. Shepard of 
Bangor, will soon be issued from the press. 
Hon. Benjamin W. Norris, formerly Land Agent of 
this State, has been elected to Congress from Alabama. 
A project has been started to build a Liberal Chris- 
tian church edifice in Farmington. A subscription 
book has been opened, shares being put at $75 each. 
A barn belonging to Dr. Bradley in Fryeburg, was 
struck and burned, and a horse killed by lighta ing 
on Saturday last. 
scenes seoconerereats 
s fou at a 
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stone attached. 





evidently prepared for the affray, as they were all 
armed. The deceased was a highly respectable young 
man, and his death is much deplored—even his mur- 
derer asserting that he knew uought against him. 





War, by direction of the President, has issued an order 
reorganizing the military districts of the South. This 
course the President thinks is necessary, because some 
States have been admitted to Congress, and are now 
in the hands of the civil authorities. The military in 
these States are hereafter not to interfere except on the 
call of the Governors, and the policy pursued by Gen. 
Thomas in Tennessee, is to be followed in all the other 
reorganized States. General Reynolds remains in 
Texas, General Gillem in Mississippi, and General 
Stoneman in Virginia. Gen. Canby and General 
Meade are tobe relieved. Some changes are to be 
made in the Freedmen’s Bureau officials. General 
Howard has issued an order setting forth the provis 

ions of the act relative to his bureau, which became a 
law without the President’s signature. He has also 
written a letter showing that the entire expense of the 
bureau from its organization up to the first of January 
last was $8,286,677. This includes everything but 
the pay of the army officers, which would have been 
about the same in any other field of duty, and does 
not exceed over one and a half million dollars. 





Dison ler 1x Louistana. The legislature of Louis- 
iana, by joint resolution has called upon the Governor 
of that State to apply to the President by virtue of 
the fourth section of the fourth article of the Consti- 
tution of the United States to send troops there to 
suppress domestic violence. In the northern and 
western part of the State mob rule is supreme. By 
one mail this week letters were received giving ac- 
counts of over 40 murders, while all over the South 
the slumbering embers of discord are being fanned in- 
to flame. I[t is asserted that Gov. Warmouth’s de- 
mand for troops will soon be received by the Presi- 
dent, and the mannér in which it is disposed of will 
undoubtedly decide between peace and civil strife in 
the South, as well as the necessity for the reassembling 
of Congress in September. 

Ee The latest swindle is a Rochester invention. 
When hay is sold by the ton, ® man conceals himeelf 
in the load and is weighed with it. While the load is 
driven to the barn of the purchaser, the man leaves 
his hiding place and goes back to the hay-market to be 
sold again. The Union of that city says: **The trick 
was not discovered until the other day, though it is 








SournerN Minmitary District. The Secretary of 


deaths not incl 
. , 


injured by an accident in Providence. His name is 
Joseph Sinnot, and he spent three years and a half at 
Dublin University. His library consists of works on 
Hindoo Mythology, Xenophon, Anabasis, Homer, 
Virgil, and numerous vthers of the same stamp, with 
all ofswhich he is perfectly familiar, being able to 
translate Greek or Hebrew into English faster than 
some people could read English. 





Tue Prize Peerwess. The original Peerless Cook- 
ing Stove, which took the first prize at the Paris Ex- 
position, first prize at the American Institute, New 
York City, in 1867, the first prize at the Louisiana 
State Fair, 1868, Gold Medal at the Mechanics’ and 
Agricultural Fair, New Orleans, 1868, and twelve 
other first prizes at State and County Fairs, during 
1867, is now on exhibition at the store of A. P. Gould, 
Water Street, Augusta, where it will remain on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday of this week. The 
citizens of Augusta and vicinity are invited to cal! 
and examine the above stove. 





Taz Nationa Banks. The aggregate resources 
of all the National Banks, according to the last 
quarterly report, are stated at $1,571,817,136, 
including the following items : United States bonds to 
secure circulation, about three hundred and thirty- 
nine and one-third millions; United States bonds in 
securities deposited to secure deposits, $38,000,000; 
United States bonds and securities on hand, $20,000,- 
000; specie upwards of $24,000,000; compound in- 
terest notes, $19,744,000; three per cent. certificates, 
$45,000,000. 


Paince Epwarp Istanp. A select committee of 
the House, consisting of Messrs. Butler, Poland and 
Beck, has been appointed to inquire and report at the 
next session in relation to Prince Edward Island, and 
Mr. Butler’s bill looking to reciprocity therewith, par- 
ticularly as to the kind and amount of imports and 
exports of the Island, and the views and position, as 
well as the authority of the Colonial government to 
enter into any reciprocal arrangement with the United 
States, The Secretary of the Treasury is to plaee a 
revenue cutter at the disposal of the committee. 


Ee The Bellows Falls Times makes the following 
comments: We heve looked through our Vermont 
exchanges of last week and find 88 cases of sanstroke 
reported, of which 29 were fatal. A mortality un- 
precedented from this cause in Vermont. Among the 
in the above were two little girls 
. Canada, who went berrying one of those 











now understood that it has been practiced for years." 


hot days and were both found dead in the field. 


Tae Weatuer axp Tae Crops, The American 
Agriculturist has the following in regard to the pres- 
ent prospect of the crops in this country : 


“The wet season at the East happily let up toward 
the last of June, and farmers profited by several days 
of intenéely hot weather early in Jaly. ~~ 
com under favorable auspices, and though 
storms @nd. summer rains followed, we hav D 


hopes that the season will not beawetone. T ke 
werd:sorn crop ing tompick up oo demieed 
but & on s y mature, 
ire 


It is a saying as true 


come up to the full average. 

t » though backward, 

what we see and hear we think ap uou 

breadth of oats has been sown. The fact that sbort 
crop may be reasonably anticipated at the East, end 


usual, should lead farmers to put in as many oR 
as they can asasubstitute. The reports from 
corn growing sections are degidedly favorable, and 
farmers expecting a very large crop are already buy- 
ing beeves in anticipation. Spring wheat does not 
lock well as a rule; winter grain is more promising as 
it approaches the harvest. High winds, hail storms 
and violent raine, with sudden changes of temperature, 
have been quite prevailent in many sections, and there 
is considerable complaint of badly lodged grass and 
grain. From Kentucky there come complaints of the 
midge damaging the wheat. The potato bug continues 
its depredations west of the Missisippi, and at cer- 
tain spots eastward, in which direction it is steadily 
migrating. Grasshoppers are doing their share of 
damage also, but so far, apparently, not so much as 
last year. 
The reports coming in are more and more assuring 





Much, of course, depends upon the harvest, but an 
uuusual breadth has been sown. It has, on the whole, 
looked well and done well all the time except over lim- 
ited areas of prevailingly wet land, which has not 
been underdrained, and where the grain has been ex- 
posed to winter-killing. The harvest so far as it has 
progressed, has been successful, and the new wheat in 
market is good. Spring wheat is improving and ear- 
ing fluely, both East and West.”’ 





Tue Paracuayan War. The South American 
mails received in London, July 30th, furnish the fol- 
lowing additional news from the scene of war on the 
Parana : 


‘*Dispatches had been received in Rio Janeiro from 
the Marquis de Caxias, commander-in-chief of the al- 
lied armies, apnoucing that the Fortress of Humaita, 
so lopg and obstinately defended by the Paraguayaus, 
bad fallen into the hands of the allies. No particu- 
lars of the last day of the siege were given, nor were 
the terms of the surrender known. 

The dispute which had arisen between Gen. Caxias 
and Mr. Washburn, the American Minister to Para- 
guay, remained unsettled, It originated in attempt 
on the part of the Marquis to prevent the U. 8. steam- 
er Wasp with the American Minister on board from 
proceeding up the Parana river, Mr. Webb, the Am- 
bassader of the United States at Rio Janeiro, has re- 
monstrated with the Brazilian government against the 
interferance with the movements of the Mivister to 
Paraguay, avd will demand bis passports if the steam- 
er Wasp is again detained by the commanier of the 
allied forces. 

The folluwing report has been recieved from a Par- 
aguayan source: ‘The allies made reconnoisance in 
force in the direction of the Tibicuary river. The de- 
tachment consisting of 600 men was met by the Para- 
guayan forces on the Tubar river, which ended in a 
defeat and route of ihe allies, with heavy loss in pris- 
oners, horses, arms and munitions of war. 

Accounts from the same quarter represent that the 
position of the Paraguayans at Humaita was as strong 
and well managed as ever, and there was no prospect 
of its abandonment. The new and extensive fortifica- 
tions on the Tebicuary had been completed, and were 
well provisioned and garrisoned. The river had been 
effectually closed at that point by chains and other 
obstructions. 

The above accounts from behind the Paraguayan 
lines are necessarily of earlier date than the latest 
news received at Rio Janeiro from the allied camp. 





Mormons 1x New York. Of the six hundred 
Mormons landed last week from the steamer Colorado 
en route from Liverpool for Utah, a New York paper 
says: 

**In the enclosure to which they were consigned the 
men gathered in groups or walked around and talked 
to the women; the latter sat in demure state on 
benches, and the children, whose number was legion 
—thick, in fact, as mosquitoes in a Long I-land 
swamwp—scrambled over the floor, over the seats, over 
their interestin gmammus, and gave an iunocent and 
cheerful complexion to the institution of Mormonism. 
The general appearance of the crowd betokened coarse 
fare and weary toil. All of them were Euglish and 
Welsh, but the eye looked in vain to detect that round 
and ruddy face, that cheerful manner which is so 
frequently met with in the rural districts of England. 
The women were particularly homely. The utter 
vacuity of expression which some exhibited reminded 
one involuntarily of a lunatic asylum, where a devia- 


tion from sanity is generally kuown by a certain ab- | 


sorption of the visual organ in other than outward 
objects. A few of the men were like rational jolly 
Englishmen. Of the masculines there might have 
been one hundred; of the females three hundred and 
fifty; of the children one hundred and fifty. The 
men asa rule have an average each of from five to 
seven wives. In this instance, however, there are a 


on speculation, expecting that Brigham will provide 
liberally for their matrimonial wants out of the re- 
served stock he keeps on hand. These people would 
appear to come principally from the m:niug regions of 
the north of England, the coal and iron dust being 
still visible on the moleskin pantaloons of many of the 
emigrants.”’ 





2 The appropriations made by Congress at its late 
session, all of which have been signed by the Preai- 
dent, are as follows : 

Military Academy, 

Diplomatic Sevice, 

Post Office, 

Ocean Service, 

Army, 

Navy, 

Legislative, Executive and Judicial, 

Civil Service, 

Pensions, 

Indian Service, 

Alaska (in coin), 

Deficiencies, 

Charities (District of Colambia), 

Charities (private), 110,000 

Miscellaneous, 260,000 
The aggregate of all the bills is about $161,400,- 


1,210,000 
2U,279,000 
800,000 
83,082,000 
17,870,000 
17,050,300 
9,250,000 
80,850,000 
4,160,700 
7,200,000 
17,460,650 
216,000 





Great ConrtaGration. A destructive fire occur- 
red at Oil City on Friday last, destroying both sides 
of Main street, from the Post Office to the National 
Hotel, inclading Jones’ Hotel, Charles Hotel, the 
Borgle House and Dr. Porterfield’s residence, in all 
about two hundred buildings, and rendering nearly as 
many families homeless. The oil interests have suf- 
fered very little. 

Nearly the whole town on the west side of the Creek 
is laid waste. All the buildings on both sides of Main 
street from the Post Office to the National Hotel, and 
down to the river, are in ashes, including the 
Western Union telegraph office and the Pacific and At- 
lantic telegraph office. The loss by the fire will prob- 
ably reach over one hundred and fifty thousand, on 
which there is about fifty thousand insurance. 





A Prouiric Fammy. The Princess of Wales on 
July 4th last, became the mother of a young daugh- 
ter, her fourth child, She was married on March 
10th, 1863, and has now two sons and two daughters, 
the eldest being four and a half yearsold. The names 
of the three who have been baptized, are Albert Vic- 
tor, George and Louise. The child just born makes 
the thirteenth grandchild which has been born to 
Queen Victoria, who has hardly yet reached her for- 
ty-eighth birth-day, 





Nova Scotts. Mr. Howe a leading statesman of 
Nova Scotia, has published ajletter rebuking the vio- 
lent articles published in the anti-Union newspapers 
of Nova Scotia. He advises the people to give tre 
Canadian ministers now on their way to Halifax, a 
courteous reception and the remedial measures pro- 
posed a fair hearing. Tt is reported that Dr. Tupper 
will retire from the Ministry, and that Mr. Howe will 
have a seat in the Cabinet. 





CHotera In New Yorx. Several deaths have oo- 
curred at @ place called Shanty Village, between 62d 
and 70th streets, New York, which Dr. Harris, the 
sanitary superintendent, and Coroner Keenen have 
decided were clearly cases of cholera. The condition 
of the neighborhood is wretched, and the foul air aris- 
ing from stagnant water and the filthy habits of the 
people are the cause of the disease, 


€@r It is supposed that on July 4, 1869, passengers 
will be able to travel by continuous rail across the 
continent, from — Francisco to Boston. + My 
great companies have surmounted the greatest 
cles which are to be encountered on their respective 
lines. Each bas passed the summit of the highest in- 
tervening mountain range, and is now on the ‘‘home 


Ex Some Americen ladies at Copenhagen who re- 
cently called on the ebeees ~ + ® 
little astonished to ar work 








that on r to receive them, she laid. 





will surely come if frosts do not hold off longer than | gy 


in regard to the prospect of a wonderful yield of wheat. | 


The Blarkets. 


Special Repert to the Maine Farmer. 


Cattle Markets. 
AT BRIGHTON, CAMBRIDGE AND MEDFORD 
Patvar, Jaly, 31 1868, 








“At markets 
Sewer,» gree. oes 
nt 1 
From Maine no cattle, 829 sheep. 
PRICES. 
qual.... $13. 4 ) 
f 


Sheep. 
12,695 
12,587 


Per 100 ths. on the total 
weight of hide, tallow, 
and dressed beef. 


sows, bulls, &e.. $8 25@9.7%. 
t —— : $225 to 315: handy steers, $125 


) 
Mitom Oows—Bxtra, $75@100; Ordivury. $45@70; Heifers, 


50 
13 13.60 
00 


tb ; country lots 9@94 
N # t.; extra, 0@0c ¥ tb.; by the 
head, $1 G2@+ 50; sheared, O@0c ¥ th 
Lames—hy the head, $3 00@4 25 
Peit<—Brighton, Sheep and Lambs, 2 2647,50 each: Coun- 
try, 75@$1 50; Lambs, 50@62c; sheared. 25. 
OAL Skins —i8@MWe. 
TaLtow—74@0 
fraina Pias—12@14c. Fat Hogs, 10}@103. 
PoviTry—fiens, 22; Chickens, 25, 
DROVES FROM MAINE. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS.—S Raundictt, 55; B MH Fay, 82; E 
Boynton, 22; O White, 64; B F Jewell, 96. 
No Maine Cattle at market and no sales reported. 
REMARKS—Some of the Western drovers still refuse to con- 


form to the change of the market day at Oambridge, and they 


| were all ready on Tuesday with their stock in the yards. Al- 


though there was not a great attendance of bayers, better pric s 
were obtaioed than probably would have been had the drovers 
waited until Thursday. Onthat dey there wasa large stock, 
bat only a few who wanted to purchase, and they not anxious. 


Accordingly trade was dull and prices down, but nearly all the 


animals were disposed of at some price. Some business was done 


| at Brighton cn Wednesday, but the prospect of a large arrival of 


700 to 800 cattle on Thursday, led the butchers to postpone their 
| purchases. The effect wasto make quite a lively market and 
somewhat of a break in prices, and probably a large number have 
been left over till next week. The supply of store cattle exceeds 
the demand, «nd prices do not please the drovers. 

The number of veal calves at market was about 400 

There was about a ton of poultry at Cambridge, which was dis, 
posed of at the prices given above. 

In sheep and lambs the market has favored buyers The sup_ 
ply was very large. The decline in prices is represented by the 
drovers to be from 75 cents to 87 cents per head from last week's 
figures, and by the butchers, is set at fifty cents. The Maine 
lambs were sold early in the week at $4 00, $4 37, and $4.60 per 
head, the best prices reported for any lots 


| fale 

Wool Market. 
Bostox, Monday, Augusta 3, 1868. 

During the month of July the receipts were about ten million 
pounds, and the salzs halfthat amount. The sales for the past 
week are 1,563,000 pounds 6f domestic and 76,000 pounds of 
| foreign. There app*ers to be a suspicion on the part of the 
manufacturers, that prices of wool have touched their Icwest 
point, and accordingly they seem to be going into the market to 
lay inasupply. But on the other hand, consignees are in- 
structing the houses here to hold for higher rates. Combing 
|} and pulled wools are scarce, and are in good demand. Other 
qualities have also been more sought after. 


| are lots of Maine super at 43 and 50 cents. 


Boston Market. 
Bostox, Monday, August 3. 

Fiovr—The receipts for the week have b:en 13,330 barrels. 

As the demand has been large the stock is now quite low. Mid- 
dings No. 2, $7 00@7 60; Standard Superfine, #7 5048 25; 
Extra, $8 75@9 50; Double Extra Family, $12 25@13 00; High- 
est grades $13 60@16 00. 

Coan—Receipts for the week, 33,523 bushels. Demand good 
| and prices firm Old Southern Yellow $1 30; Old Western Mixed 
| $1 25; New Western Yellow, $127@128; New Southern do, 

$1 20. 
OatTs—Market active; sales at 92@95c for Western; 2c for 
Southern, and 80c for Canada East. 

Rrs—$2 0. 

Suorts— Demand smal! and prices firm at $32@33 per ton. 

Fixe Feep axp Mipp1.1ncs—Nominal, $334.36 per ton. 

Borren—Receipts for the month of July, 20 487 tubs and 800 
| boxes; for the week, 8,390 tubs and 363 boxes. The price has 
| advanced steadily, and fiue Vermont and New York are now sel- 
| ling at 39@40c; good at 85@36c; Canada at 28@35c; Western, 

80@35c ptr pound. 
| Cuerse—ne-half cent higher. 

15 cents per pound. 
| Keas—Quiet at $1@32 cents per dozen. 
| Oup PoraToRs—A few sales at $1 60@1 70 per bushel. 
Hay—Market dull. Sales of Eastern at $17@21 per ton. 
New York Market. 

New Youre, August 3, 1868. 

Fiowr—five to ten cents higher—State, $7 00@19 00; Ohio, 

| $8 90413 00; Western, $7 00@15 00; Southern, a shade firmer, 
$10 60@12 60. 
| Waeat—Jne to two cents better—quiet. 

Coax— Favors buyers—receipts!79,425; Mixed Western, $1 05 
| @1 09 for unsound; $1 10@1 12 for soand—both afloat. 
Oars—Are dull and declining. 
| Beer—Steady. 

Pork —quiet—new mess, $28 40. 
Lagp—Firm with fair demand at 18@18} cents. 
Botrer—Ohio 25@33c; State 30@40 cents per pound. 








Among the calls 





Factcry, 14916; Dairy, 120 





| 
} 


Gold and Stock Market. 
New Yors, August 3. 
Money market easy to-day at 3@4 Y cent. on call. Gold | 
active and firm, ranging from 1] 444¢@1 45}, and closing gt 1 445 


good many young bloods who were going to Salt Lake | @) 45. 


| United States 1862, coupons, 1 144@1 14); 1864, 1 114@1118; 
| 1865, 1 12E@1 129; new, 1865, 1 0S; M1 094; 1867, 1 094@1 09); 
| 1868, 1 09} 1 O04; Sixes of 1881, 1 154@1 164; Ten-forties, 1 08) 

| @1 082; Seven thirties, 1 08}@1 084. 





Augusta City Market. 
Tvespay, August 4, 1868. 
APPLES—Green are out of market, except for retailing, and 
we withd our quotati Dried, 10@12c. 
BUTLER—A good article is getting rather scarce in our mar- 





$276,000 | ket, and would command 33 cts quick. Comm n grades have 


' advanced slightly in consequence and quote 25@28o. 
| BEANS—Choice Hand picked Poa, $6256 50; Yellow eyes 
| § 60; @5 75; Mediums, 6 00@5 25. 
| CHEESE —Choice Livermore, 15@17c; Ordinary, 12@14. 
CORN—outhern and Western 1.25@1 35 
| FLOUR—For good sound brands the tendency of the market 
| is upward, although our quotations remain about the same, viz : 
Saper tocommon extra, $10 50@§11 50; good, $13 60@14 00; 
choice Western 1450@1550; Southern, $15 50@17 50; &t. 
| Louis favorite brands, 17 0U@18 00. 
| G@RAIN—Barley §1 20@1 25; Oats 80@85c; Rye is rcarce at 
| 230. 
HAY—New bayhbas made its appearance in the market and 
| sells at $14 per ton. 
HIDES AND SKINS—Shearlings, 25c; Lamb skins 50@75c; 
| Hides 84@9; Calf skins 20@25. 
| LIME—$1 50 per cask. 
| MEAL—Oorn $1 25@1 35; Rye $2 50. 
| PRODUCB—The potatoes now in market are chiefly old which 
| are bought at 90 cts, a few bushels of new ones have been + old at 
| $200; Eggs have advanced to 23@30 cts; Lard 20 cts; Green 
peas 75c per bush. 
| PROVISIONS—Beef by the quarter 114912; Clear Salt Pork, 
| $2600@3200; Rousd hog 11@l2cy Mutton 7@10; Turkeys 
and Chickens 30c; Veal by the carcass 9@10c; Ham 18@ 
20c Spring lamb is more plenty at 12@14c. 
S£EDS—Nominal. 
SHOR TS—Limited demand at $2 50@2 76 Y 100 tbs. 
Wv0 D—Mili edgings and slabs, $3 Ovu@4 00 per cord. 
WOOL—The market is firmer, and mapulacturers are more dis 


posed to purchase. Choice fleece, 40 cents. 


Portland Market. 


Portianp. Aug. 1, 1868 

APPLES—Green Y bbl $600@0900; Bliced, Y tr 10@12 

BUTTER—Country ¥ !b,254030, Choice Table, 83@35 , Btore 
16@20. 

BEANS—Yellow eyes, $6 50@7 00; Pea $7 00@725; Blue 
Pod, $6 50@7 0v. 

CHEESE—New Factory, 12@17; Country, 15@15 c. 

FISH—Cod, large shore, % quin. $6 25@6 50; iarge Bank Y 
uin $5 25@6 25; small Bank, # quin. $3 0043 25; Pollock, ¥ 
ulin, $2 25@2 75 ; Haddock ¥ quin. $1 76@200; Hake $2 25@ 
275; Herring, shore, ¥ bbi., $6 00@7 00; Scaled Y box, 40@ 
45c; No.1 Hernng Y box, 25@80c; Mackerel, ¥ bbl. — Bay 
No. 1, $23 00424 00; Bay No. 2, $16 00@18 00; Shore No. 1 
22 00423 00; Shore No. 2, $19.00@ 22.00, Bhore No. 8, small 
$7.50@8.50 
GRAIN—Rye,$2 00@2 10 Oats 88@90c. Mixed corn,$1.18 
@1,20, Yellow, $1.18@1 20; Barley, nominal. Shorts per ton 
$35@38 





HAY—# net ton, pressed, $13413 00 ; loose $15@22. 

HIDES AND SKINS— Western 19420; Slaughter Hides, 95 D 
10c; Calf Skins, 20@25; Lamb Skins 40@50. 

PRODUCE—Potatoes ¥ dbl, $3 25@3 60; Beef ¥ th., 10@ 
ldo; Eggs ¥ dos., 82@35c , Turkeys, 18@26e; Chickens, 35@ 
400 ; Geese, 18420 ; Onions, $1 50@1 25 Y bush.; Lamb, 8@100 
Veal 8@100.—Price Current. 


Bangor Produce Market. 
Saturday August 1, 1868. 
Loose hay of the best qualityis bringing from $11 to $18 per 
ton for eld and new—inferior from $9 to 10; loose straw from $6 
to $3 Oats from 85 to 90 cents. Potatoes have sold to-day car- 
rent at $1 50 per bushel, bat not a great many in, and probably 
about the last day that they will be in demand—new ones com_ 
ing in plenty, and selling at from $1 75@2 00. Butter is bring- 
ing from 30 to 35 cents, and some lots in good shape, 36 cents 
Eggs 26 to 23 cents; green peas, $1 per bushel; raspberries are 
plenty, aod selling at from 8 to 10 cents per pound in pails, and 
from 15 to 17 cents per quart in small boxes. Honey in the com) 
17 cents—in boxes as taker from the hive, 20 cents.—Ban Whig 


rn ennenend 

Tus Furpine Bit. The bill to provide for the 
payment of the public debt, and to reduce the inter- 
est thereon, which passed both Houses of Congress 
near the close of the session, will not become a law, 
the President declining to give it his signature. It is 
said to-have been delivered to him/five minutes before 
adjournment, and be claims that he did not have suf- 
ficient time to examine's measute of so much import- 
ance, Besides, one Of his objections to itis under- 








table a stocking, on whieh 


stood to be that it exempts the bonds from taxation. 
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Our Story-Teller. 
THE BATH-CHAIR MAN’S STORY. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 








He was leaning idly upon the railings which sur- 
rounded the cliff, turning « flower about in his mouth, 
and looking out across the sea. I had often noticed 
him before, toiling about Brighton with his bath- 
chair, and knew those shoulders so round by constant 
stooping that they almost gave the old man the ap- 
pearance of being humpbacked; that bottle-green coat, 
patched here and there with pieces of brown cloth, 
and that napless hat, of which he was so careful, I 
knew at a glance. To-day I saw the old hat a 
morsel of crape bound round it, and that circum- 
tance, combined with the absence of the bath- 
chair, gave rise to the impulse which made me ad- 
dress him. 

**You have parted company with your chair to-day, 
friend !’’ I observed, taking a seat on the bench be- 
side which he stood. 

He turned his head at the sound of my voice, and 
touched the brim of his napless hat. 

**Yes, sir, [ have. I’ve given it a holiday to-day 
as well as myself, for we’ve done the last of work 
that has served us for a good twelve-month.”’ 

**I do not quite understand you,’’ I said. 

**Well, sir, I mean that one of my best customers 
has gone where she won’t want no such athingas achair 
any more; and I fee] no heart for dragging them, as 
would have spit upon her, about in a vehicle she sat 
in this blessed day only a week ago. So I says to 
the old chair, ‘Come you, bide a bit, and rest your- 
self, and so will [;’ and I’ve just come from the cem- 
etery where they’ve been laying the body.’’ 

**Her death must have been very sudden,” I re- 
marked. 

**Yes, sir; it did come sudden, very sudden to me; 
but not so much so that they couldn’t have kept her 
above ground for several days to come yet. But it’s 
all a piece witb the rest of their treatment. They, 
who wouldn’t see justice done to her alive, weren’t 
likely to begin to think of respecting her after she 
were dead. It's cut me up altogether.”’ 

**You raise my curiosity,’’ I said. If it’s not a 
secret, may I ask of whom you are speaking ?”’ 

“If you mean that you want to know her name, it’s 
what I can’t satisfy you with. We chairman den’t of- 
ten ask the names of our customers; we’ve no call to 
do so. When we’re wanted, we’re hailed; and when 
we've done our work, we get our money, and there’s 
an end of the matter. I’ve dragged out several resi- 
dents here regular, for years past, and I couldn’t tell 
you their names, not if I were paid for it; and that’s 
the truth. 

A shilling an hour, sir? Yes, that’s what we al- 
ways get, neither more nor less. [ don’t know that 
it’s an unfair payment. I’ve never complained, but 
it is tidy work sometimes, dragging about stout part- 
ies on a hot day, and there are some who never seem to 
consider the man as pulls them can get tired, but go 
on for a couple of hours at a stretch, up hill and down 
hil] all the same, without once coming to a stop to let 
a fellow get his breath. The poor creature I’ve just 
seen laid under the ground warn’t of that sort; she’d 
gota heartas tender as her body. It can’t do no 
manner of harm, sir, to tell you = a I first saw her, 
and why it is that this afternoon seems somehow like 
a sort of Sunday to me, 

It was a year ago last month, that I was on my 
stand, in my old place, sir, when I see a maid-ser- 
vant on the steps of a lodging-house in one of these 
numerous streets that run across the east cliff like 
waving her hand and beckoning to me. Being dis- 
engaged, in course I went, but having just come off a 
long spell of work with a very heavy party sojourning 
in the Steine, I was pretty well knocked up; and as I 
drags my chair up to the door, I says to myself, says 
I, ‘Well, I hope, whoever it is, it will bea light 
weight.’ 

In a few minutes a young lady came down the steps, 
and when she stopped before the chair, and made as 
though to get into it, it gave me quite a turn, for I 
had never thought this was the party I was to drag 
out. She looked too young and too well, to my mind, 
to need such a —~ as a hath-chair; for though they 
are a conveniencé, [ suppose, sir, at times, I’ve never 
ridden in one myself, and I never wish to. However 
this young lady took her seat in mine, quite natural 
like, and I was arranging the footstool for her feet 
(Lor! what little feet they were, to be sure!) and 
buttoning the apron over her dress, I took the oppor- 
tunity to look at her face. 

I don’t know if Iam right sir, or if I’m wrong, 
but it seemed tome then, as it does this day, to be 
the sweetest countenance asl ever clapped eyes on. 
°T wan’t so much that her eyes were large and blue; 
or that her yellow hair curled all about her shoulders 
in such a lavish manner, as that there was a sort of 
look in her face,—well! I ain’t no hand at descrip- 
tion, sir; but *twas euch as we chairman don’t get 
every day from gentle-folk; it was a sort of ‘Thank 
you |’ look, as if I wasn’t quite a beast of burden 
and nothing else. As I caught her eye, she smiled at 
me so sweet, and she says in a low voice: 

‘I’m afraid you’re tired, man ?’ 

Ladies are fond, as perhaps you know, sir, of call- 
ing chair-man and flymen, and such like, ‘man,’ if 
they don’t happen to know their proper names. ‘Tis 
@ way they’ve got with them; and I’ve never objected 
to it; but it seemed to come out different from her 
lips to what it does from some,—she said it 20 softly. 

I was tired, and I didn’t care to deny it; though I 
couldn’t for the life of me think how she’d found it 
out, SoI made answer that I was a trifle so, for the 
dey been warmish; and then she says, ‘Please go very 
slowly, and when you come to a less crowded part of 
the cliff, you can stop and rest yourself.’ 


I put the check-string in her hands, and began to 
pull her along. She was ne weight to speak of, not 
more than would steady the chair, and I started off 
quite briskly, and was turning towards the Espla- 
nade, for it’s mostly there that folks like to be taken, 
when she pulled the string, and directed me t’other 
wa 


y- 
‘Go where there are fewest people,’ she said. ‘All 
I want is a little fresh air.’ 


I thought it a queer fancy for a young lady to like 
to be alone, but my duty was to go where she told me. 
When I had pulled her for about half a mile, 
she made me place the chair close to the railings, 
where she could look at the sea, and sit down ona 
bench to rest myself. It was just about this part, 
sir, that we stopped; I fancy that’s what drove me 
here to-day. 

She didn’t stay out above an hour, but I liked her 
— face and ways so much, that when she paid me 
my shilling, I asked her if I should call on the next 
day to see if she would want the chair again. It’s a 
common custom with us to call of a morning at the 
houses we know best, to hear if we shall be wanted 
in the afternoon. But the young lady was not sure 
if she should do so, and ‘said something about the 
trouble it would be to me. 

*No trouble, Miss,’ I answered, ‘as my stand is 
close by.’ So then she said that I might do so, and I 
took note of the number of the house. I assure you, 
sir, I felt quite pleased on the following day when 
I received an order to call at the same time in the 
afternoon and take her out again. When the hour 
arrived, I was surprised to see that the young lady 
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her. As she was paying me on that second day, how- 

ever, and I said, ‘Thank you, Miss,’ as before, she 
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It was summer then, sir, the same as now, and I 
had been used to drag the young lady about from six 
o’clock till eight, or after, and as a went to fetch her 
that evening, I felt quite glad to think that she should 
have a gentleman to go about with her and look after 
her, the same as other ladies. 

I couldn’t help wondering, though of course *twas 
no business of mine, why such a sweet creature 
should be left alone as much as she was; but I know 
as there are many gentlemen in business who 
are obliged to live in London, and send their wives 
down to some such place as this for change, and I 
concluded it was the case here, and that the lady had 
come to Brighton for the sake of her health, Brighton 
*s a fine air, sir; there’s no sickness hardly as can 
stand against it, except one, and that’s sickness of 
the heart ! 

I tock her on the Pier that evening, on the Old Pier 
(for she wouldn’t on no account go on the new one, 
though the gentleman tried to persuade her to it,) 
and think 1 never see two people more happy than 
they seemed, nor more fond over one another. He 
walked close to the chair, with his hand resting on the 
side, and as son as we were off the road, she put up 
both her little hands, and clasped them over his. 

When we reached the end of the Pier (which is 
mostly deserted now that the new one is all the rage, ) 
the young lady got out, and bid me wait for her, and 
they strolled about together,—he, with his arm round 
her waist most of the time,—till it was close on up- 
on nine o’clock, and the moon had been up for an 
hour. As be put her into the chair agai, and wrap- 
ped a warm shawl round her shoulders, I heard her 
whisper to him, ‘O Harold! I am so happy!’ and she 
looked it too; she was beaming all over like the sun. 

No, sir, I ain’t deaf, not rightly so, but we chair- 
men most give out that we are rather hard of hear- 
ing. Not that we wishes to know what people are 
conversing about, for it’s not of much interest to us, 
but we find that they are more at their ease, and like it 
better, if they fancy as the party dragging them can’t 
hear a word they say. 

I suppose the lady—bless her!—said something to 
the gentlemen about me, because when he came to 
pay me he gave me two half-crowns instead of three 
shillings, and as I was looking for the change in my 
old leathern purse, he says ‘Never mind the change, 
coachee,’ say he (that was his fun, you see, sir,) 
*keep it to drink the lady’s health,’ which I thought 
& most becoming act on his part, though I’ve often 
wished since he had acted in every particular as open 
and generous as he did to me that night. I thanked 
him kindly, and moved on, andI suppose he left 
Brighton again the next morning, for 1 didn’t eee 
him for sometime after that. 

One day—I mind me it was of a Saturday morn- 
ing that this happened—when I called for orders at 
the lodging-house, there was a new servant-maid clean- 
ing the steps, as I hadn’t seen before, and she stared 
so when I told her to go and ask the lady on the first 
floor if she should want the chair that afternoon, that 
I decided in ny own mind that she was stupid, par- 
ticularly when she finished by saying as there was’nt 
no lady there. I knew the woman of the house, how- 
ever, and as I was confabulating with the girl on the 
doorstep, she came to speak to me herself, and a more 
vinegar look in any female’s face, than I see in Mrs. 
Jellicoe’s that day, I am thankful to say I never came 
across before. 

‘Who may you be inquiring after?’ she said, though 
she knew as well as I did. 

‘For the lady on the first floor,’ I answered. ‘Will, 
you be so good as to ask if she will need the chair this 
afternoon ?’ 

‘There ain’t no lady on my first floor;’ says Mrs. 
Jellicoe, ‘nor has been for the last six weeks. The 
party as persuaded me to take her in, under a dela- 
sion, was given warning to yesterday. My rooms 
have been used to be let to the most respectable of 
persons; such a thing never happened to me before; 
and it ’ill take months to wipe out the harm she may 
have done te ’em. Golden guineas would’nt repay me 
for the hinfamous deception as has been practiced up- 
on my good nature. AsI told the gentleman ve 
last evening when he tried to patch up matters, whic 
he see how wrong he had been, and persuade me to 
let that young person remain here till morning. Not 
another night, I says, not another hour, There’s ’arm 
enough been done already, I says. And such a name 
as I’ve bore through Brighton.’ 

She worked herself into such a fume, sir, that her 
breathing was quite a pain to listen to. 

‘You can’t be speaking of the young married lady 
as I’ve taken out so often in my chair?’ I says; when 
she was caught up by reason of the shortness of her 
breath that she could’nt but make a pause, 

‘Married lady?’ she screams at me; ‘she ain’t no 
more a married lady than you are! QO, the deception 
I’ve Jabored under. Took her in, I did, with never 
so much as a suspicion in me; but there! I’ve always 
been the most open of mortals; no one can breathe a 
word against my character, and how was [ to guess at 
such a wickedness ?’ 

Between you andl, sir, old Mrs. Jellicoe ain’t 
been quite above the talk of Brighton herself, and so 
her talk sounded very much like smashing her own 
winders; but ’t would have been of no manner of use 
my reminding her of the circumstance then, for I was 
not only took aback by what she told me, but I knew 
I should want to learn the lady’s new address from 
her before we parted. So beyond saying, ‘‘In course 
not, ma’am,’’ [ held my tongue. 

*‘T had heard rumors of the case,’’ she continued, 
‘*from Mr. Poddle, the pork-butcher, (who is quite a 
gentleman himself, I am sure,) and putting that and 
some things I had noticed together, 1 was determined 
that I would know the truth. SoI walks up to the 
first floor yesterday afternoon, when the gentleman 
was here, and, as | entered, I says quite promiscuous, 
“If you please, ma’am, or Miss, whichever it may be, 
I should wish to ask you, before this gentleman, if 
you happen to be married to him; for if not, I have 
you to know my apartments are not for sich.”’ 

**And what answer did she make ?”’ I asked quick- 
ly. [I’m an old man, sir, and not overpolished may 
be myself, but it made me feel quite mad to think of 
that pretty, gentle young creature being insulted by 
such a one as Mother Jellicoe, and I felt glad that the 
me had been there to protect and speak up for 

er. 

**Answer?’’ says Mrs. Jellico; ‘‘what answer could 
she make? She got as red as a carrot, and she ran 
across the room to the gentleman’s chair, and knelt 
down by it. He got red enough, too, I promise you, 
and he says, says he, ‘What do you mean by this con- 
duct?” But Lor’! I know them sort well enough, and 
none of their gammon won’t do fer me—‘Show me 
your marriage lines,’ I says,‘ or you go out of my 
house this day. I’ve reasons for believing,’ I says, 
‘that the name this young person goes by ain’t your 
name; and if so, why, these rooms have always been 
let to table parties, and we don’t want no others 
here.’ At that she began to cry, but I wasn’t goin 
to have none of her nonsense, and so I told her pretty 
plainly. I gave her the rough side of my tongue, I 
can tell you, and the end of it was that they cleared 
out, bag and baggage, before an hour was over their 
heads, and went, the Lord knows where; but they 
never darken my doors again.’’ 

‘‘What was the name the lady went by?’’ I asked 
of her as quiet as I could command myself to speak. 

‘Mrs. Harold; but she ain’t no Mrs., take my 
word for it; nor his name ain’t Harold either.’’ 

— lady have called him so in my hearing,’’ I 
said. 

“Ah! it may be his Chrisen name, but that’s a 
common trick. It ain’this surname. His portman- 
tle, or what-not, was marked with three letters—H. 
A. L., and Mr. Poodle, he says, as in the billiard- 
rooms above here, he’s known as tain Lawton. 
Any way, that don’t alter the case. Whatever's his 
name, he must find another house for that young per- 
son.’’ 

‘‘And you can’t tell me where they’ve gone to?”’ I 
asked, as I made ready to start again. 

**No! that I can’t; and wonder at a respectable 
man like yourself for wanting to know. There’s many 
a real lady in Brighton as would never use your chair 
again if she knew you had pulled about such as her 
in it.”’ 

Well sir, I felt down enough as I dragged che old 
chair away again; for, if you’ll believe me, the woman 
was right, and there’s plenty here mean enough to 
refuse to employ a chair-man or fly-man if they found 
out such to be the case,—as if the chair could hold 
the infection, and they’d take it. It always sets me 
a thinking when I see a lady so very careful over her 
character, that may hie abe bans"t tot much of it left 
to lose, poor thing! However, that’s neither here nor 
here. 


I’m most ’shamed to say that I gave up the idea of 
finding out the young lady’s new address (which had 
been so strong upon me at first) because of this very 
reason, and that I had a wife and family, and a poor 
man must think of his bread. But I often t 
myself wondering whereabouts she lived, and w 
justice would ever be done her by the gentleman whom 
I had liked so much before I heard Mrs. Jellicoe’s 


story. 

But you must be fairly tired of my talk, 
sir,’’ said the old -man, interrupting himself, 
and turning to where I sat on the bench beside him. 
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for orders to-merrow as you used to do?’ and [ prom- 
ised that I would, So he wanguiog byapeiber name 
now, and Anderson wasp’t Lawton, nor anything like 
it. So I gave up my hope that she was married alto- 
gether, though she did wear a wedding ring amongst 
her other rings, as I had often seen when she drew 
off her gloves to pay me. 

When [ had taken her out a few times, and had the 
—— to observe her, I saw that she was sadly 
altered. She had the same soft eyes, in course, and 
the same smile, but her face was drawn and thin, and 
she was much graver. She never talked to me in her 

leasant manner as she used to do, but always had a 
book or newspaper in the chair with~ her, and weuld 
read the whole time she was out. She generally bade 
me take her along the country roads,and the only 
times as we went towards the town was when she 
wanted freeh books or papers. To my mind she seem- 
ed always reading. She never went to the Esplanade 
either, or the Pier, except when the tleman was 
with her, and made her do so; but that was seldom. 
She said it was because the walkers there made such 
sour faces when the chairs came alongside and parted 
them, and I don’t deny that they are a nuisance, and 
and must be. Why, sir, I’ve seen the wheel of my 
chair go over one of them long trolloppy trains as the 
ladies wear nowaday, and dirt it right across; and it’s 
no use to say, ‘why not be more careful?’ for the 
crowd is so great at times that ’tis next to impossible 
to avoid it. Going along that Esplanade, it takes all 
my time to look out for people’s toes, and little chil- 
dren as always stand in the way of the wheels. 

Chairs oughtn’t to be allowed on the Esplanade, 
sir; there’s no manner of doubt of it; and though I 
am the owner of one, I shall be glad to see the day 
when the townsfolk petition for a removal of the nuis- 
ance. 

There’s lot of space for them besides going there; 
they might just as well allow donkeys and goat-chaises, 
which wouldn’t take up half the room. It’s getting 
worse every day; there isn’t an old woman calls a 
chair, but she goes to the Esplanade to show off her 
satins and furs; leastwise I — it _ yt ted 
that purpose, as they can’t ibly want for to show 
off their faces. It’s quite t battle of chairs there 
sometimes, when there’s no moving one way nor the 
other, particularly before.the spot where the musicians 
stand; and I do think it’s unfair to all the pretty 
young ladies, with their smart dresses and long trains, 
for whom I calculate the Esplanade was made, and 
the band plays. 

Well, my young lady didn’t turn herself into a 
nuisance, anyhow, for, asI said before, she never went 
near the King’s road, except the gentleman asked her 
to do so, and, I grieve to say, that he warn’t so often 
with her now as he used to be. Sometimes a month 
passed without my seeing him, and when he did come 
he wasn’t always very amiable. I’ve keown him to 
talk at herthe whole wiy out and back again, till 
both her eyes were swelled up and she couldn't speak 
back again for sobbing. And it warn’t often he walk- 
ed by her chair at all, I’ve seen him put her in it 
(he always acted like a gentleman in his manners,) 
and then turn off, with a cigar in his mouth, in the 
opposite direction, without so much as a look back- 
ward. 

One afternoon, as I was pulling her home (it was 
spring sgain then, sir, and she had coughed fearful 
all day, to be sure,) she desired me, of a sudden, to 
turn beck and take her into the Western road, toa 
shop she mentioned. To do this, I had to go past part 
of the Esplanade, and asI did so, I saw Capt. Law- 
ton (as I knew that gentleman’s name to be for a cer- 
tainty now, sir,) coming towards us, walking with a 
whole party of gentlefolks, and several ladies amongst 
’em. Naturally, I looked to see some recognition pass 
between him and the lady in my chair, but he walked 
by without even so much asa glance, and when I 
looked back, upon some pretense, to see how she took 
it, her poor head was bowed upon her breast, and her 
eyes right down upon the ground. 

I call that properly cruel, sir, in any one. 
I sup it’s part of the consequences of ill-doing, 
but I should have liked to have knocked him down for 


it. 

I dragged the young lady to the shop she wanted to 
visit, and home again; but I couldn’t forget that cir- 
cumstance, do what I would. 

I didn’t see either of them again for some weeks. 
When I next called for orders, [ was told there was 
none, ond on the day after that, the house girl said 
as [ needn’t trouble myself to go so regular, as the 
lady had been very ill and wasn’t likely to go out for 
a bit. _ I was terrible sorry when I heard she was so 
ill, and I’m not ashamed to own that [ prayed for her 
recovery—though I feel it was foolish in me when I 
come to think of it now. 

Well! I was the one to take her out for the first 
airing, though ’twas a month or better before it came 
to pass; and she looked so white and delicate, that 
she was a’most as pretty as when [ first see her; but 
terrible thin, sir—terrible thin. 

I was surprised that the gentleman wan’t with her 
during her recovery, but that seemed just the time he 
avoided her most. When she did see him, it was by 
accident. She met him out walking, when she was in 
my chair; I had never heard her speak otherwise 
than softly to him before that, but then, I think she 
was angry, poor thing! 

Iam afraid [ heard more than she meant me to 
hear; but I couldn’t help it; and they had both 
grown so used to the sight of my old round back, 
— they didn’t seem to regard it more than the chair 
itself. 

She appeared to me to blame him for something he 
had done, or was doing, for I heard her say— 

**You’ll break my heart, Harold, if this continues.’’ 
And I fancy the gentleman denied her words, or tried 
to do so, for he swore a good deal whilst he talked, 
and finished by calling her jealous and suspicious, 
and a host of evil things. - 

Presently she says, ‘“‘You’re tired of me Harold; 
confess the truth;’’ but he wouldn’t hold to that at 
all; and then she dared him to look her in the face 
and deny what she had spoken of him, and he swore 
an oath that it wasn't true. 

I can’t say for sure, sir, what they alluded to, but 
from what happened afterwards I can pretty well 
guess, and whenever I think of that oath, it seems as 
though cold spring water was running down my back. 
The young lady seemed satisfied then, and she left 
from scolding him, and held his hand all the way 
home; and he went into the house with her, and she 
was quite cheerful again. 

But a short time after that, as I was dragging her 
along the King’s Road—she had taken a sudden fan- 
cy for the King’s Road then, and would go there 
every day (women is changeable, you know, sir,)— 
the check-string which she held in her hand, and is 
looped to my finger, went back with a jerk that posi- 
tive pained me. Twasn’t in her nature to give pain, 
even to so much as a chair-man’s finger, and I stopped 
at once; but she didn’t heed me. She was staring at 
a lady and gentleman who was riding past us on 


| horseback. The lady was a fine woman, with flashing 


black eyes, and a plenty of dark hair (I knew her 
well by sight, being the ’Merican heiress, Miss Co 
whose family is said to have made all their money b 
this late war in ’Meriky,) and the gentleman was the 
one as went by the name of Captain Lawton. 

Whether my young lady had really wished to 
stop, or had pulled the check-string in her deep feel- 
ing, I can’t say; but L saw how matters stood at 
once, so I took up the handle and began to pull on 
again. 

Perhaps you'll wonder, sir, to hear that one person 
should ride in a bath-chair so continuous, as I’ve 

this poor creature to do; but it ’tain’t an 
upfrequent case. 

Brighton is a big place, and one must be strong to 
be able to walk from one end to the other; the chairs 
they run very easy, and they’re the best conveyances 
here as an invalid can have; for the roads are very 
bad, sir—some of them is quite a disgrace to the 
town for ’oles and ‘illocks; and many as are not in- 
valids patronizes the chairs in ce to being 
jolted in a fly. 

This lady was not over-strong from the first, and 
after her illness she was terrible weak, and she never 
seemed to grow any stronger to om particular- 
ly after the day we met i wton riding along 
of Miss Coram; but still the end was sudden. 

A week ago to-day, sir, (you see I’m nearing the 
close of my tale at last,) I went as usual to take her 
out. At first, she seemed uncertain whether she’d 
go or not, but afterward she told me to call later in 
the evening. I fancy she was waiting to see if the 
gentleman would arrive to go with her; but, any way, 
he didn’t come; nor I hadn’t seen him then for better 
por @ month, neither about her house, nor Brighton. 
When she got into the chair, I- t she looked 
thinner, and weaker, and paler than I’d ever seen 
her before, and the cough, which she’d kept ever 
since her illness, troubled har greatly. She hacn’t 
got a paper nor a book with her that day, and after a 
bit she seemed to miss it, and told me to stop at the 
oF rapes I came across and buy her one, which 

It was a Times of that date; by her desire, and I 
caused it to be cut and folded before I gave it to her. 
She told me to go on, and I did, whilst she began to 
read the * Presently I thought I heard a sound, 
somew Ccaslit s greah aust w maeth, aud T tarned 
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The old chair-man brought out this expletive with 
so evident a relish that I nearly started from my seat, 
but with so much real feeling, that, far from blaming 
him, I felt very much inclined to echo the sentiment. ) 

“Beg your pardon sir, I’m sure,’’ he resumd 
See »¥; “but the thought of it makes me for- 
got m 

The next day, when I went to the house where the 
poor young lady lodged, the doctor’s was at 
the door, and the servant-girl hung about the steps 
and chatted to me about her. 

‘She was mortal bad all night,’ she said. ‘She 
broke « vessel, I think missus cails it, after she come 
home, and pes A say she’s going rapid.’ 

I was so took aback by this news, that I swore, sir, 
and I’ve no wish to deny it. The girl seemed sur- 
prised that I should care one way or t’other, and told 
me that their lodger had been ili, on or off, ever since 
she went there. 

*Tain’t the first vessel by several as she’s broke, 
missus says; and missus wonders as she’s lasted as 
long as she has,’ 

at it as she would, however, I could’nt help feeling 
of it, and I found time to go up more than once 
day and the following, to see how the young lady got 
on. But she was always worse. ‘Sinking fast,’ they 
said on the third day; and that night she died. 

Now, I puzzled myself to think what would they do 
about burying of her, if no one blamed the poor 
— as *t warn’t, likely they could do, when her 
real name wasn’t known. The Captain, however, 
had always ordered all letters and such like to be sent 
to a particular address in London, to the name of Mr. 
Anderson, which I had n't heard before; so now the 
landlady asked the doctor to write to him, and ac- 
quaint him the news, which I sup he did, for 
when I walked up there yesterday, for to ascertain if 
any arrangements had been made about it, I heard as 
how the gentleman were in the house, and the funeral 
was to take place this afternoon, in the cemetery. It 
seemed quick, and she only dead three days, but the 
landlady naturally did’nt hold by keeping the corpse 
in the house any longer than she need to do, and so 
she had told Mr. Anderson. She thought he wasa 
mercantile gentleman, and the lawful husband of the 
poor dead creature up stairs, and it was’nt for me to 
undeceive her, and blacken the character of one who 
was gone, 

**So I held my peace; but I wasn’t surprised to hear 
that Mr. Anderson seemed to have come off a long 
journey, and to have travelled in a hurry, for doubt- 
less be was interrupted by the news on his wedding- 
_— and a pleasant interruption it must have proved 
to him. 

“This day I laid by my chair, and went up to the 
cemetery to see that sweet young creature( whom I can 
hardly fancy now as ever smiling. it seems so far 
back since I see her do it) laid in the dust. 

“It wasa very plain burying. There wasn’t no 
one there but the clergyman and the Captain, and he 
didn’t look much like a bride-groom, I can tell you. 
Bat I was glad.to see him so down-hearted, as he walk- 
ed in front of the coffin, which was quite plain, as the 
doctor had ordered it. 

I took my place near the grave, and I thought, as 
I heard all them beautiful words read out, that it was 
much best for her that this life was over, and a hap- 
pier life begun. There’s none up there as will cast a 
stone at her, sir, we may depend upon that. The Cap- 
tain seemed to feel it terrible when the earth rattled in 
on the top of the coffin, and I heard him say ‘Amy! 
Amy!’ to himself more than once during the ceremo- 


by- 

’ I wonder how his lawful wife would have liked to 
have seen him lock as he looked then? I think my poor 
young lady had the best of it, sir, though she do lie 
under the ground. 

When the funeral was over, the- Captain just turn- 
ed on his heel and walked away, andI never seea 
man look more chicken-hearted in my life. It serves 
him right, sir; it will serve him right if the thought 
of that poor Miss Amy come between him and his 
pleasures all his life long. He never noticed me, nor 
so much‘as looked at the place where I stood, and I 
was glad that he didn’t. 

Likely enough it would have angered him and I 
— scarcely have known what to say for my being 
there. 

So he thinks no more this day, than he did the day 
he gave me the two half-crowns, that I know more 
=_ him and her than that they paid me regular and 
well. 

It’s a queer world sir; and not the least queer part 
of it is to be seen at Brighton. 

I reckon as Brighton will have as heavy a debt to 
pay as most places, when the Great Reckoning comes; 
and the grave I’ve seen filled in this afternoon will 
bear witness to part of it.’’ 

So saying, the old chair-man brushed the patched 
sleeve of his bottle-green coat across his eyes, and wish- 
ing me avery good evening, in a shame-faced and 
awkward sort of manner put the napless hat with its 
rusty crape-trimming upon his head again, and shuf- 
fled hurriedly away. 








College Facetle. 


A learned professor in a New England college was 
accustomed to demand of students an excuse when- 
ever they were dilatory at their recitations. The ex- 
cuse given, he invariably added: ‘“‘Very well; but 
don’t let it happen again.’? One morning a married 
student happened to be behind time, and was prompt- 
ly interrogated as to thecause. Slightly embarrassed, 
he replied: ‘‘The truth is, sir, I had an addition to 
my family this morning, and it was not convenient to 
be here sooner.’” ‘‘Very well,’’ replied the profes- 
sor, in his quick, nervous manner, ‘‘Very well; but 
don’t let it happen again.”’ 

The story is told of a venerable theological profes- 
sor that while once addressing a Sunday school, he 
happened to use the word “‘epitome.”” Suspecting 
that he might be using too big a word for their com- 
prehension, he thus translated it into childish verna- 
bular: “But perhapth, children, you don’t know 
what epitome meanth. Epitome, epitome; why, it is 
thynonomouth with thynopthith.”’ 

At a college symposium, one of the party happened 
to tumble down when a boon companion roared out: 

**How came you to fall, Brown ?’’ 

‘‘Not-with-standing,’’ hiccupped the prostrate, at- 
tempting to rise and begin a speech, which was mar- 
red by a bearty laugh at its first long and unpropiti- 
ous word. 

**How do you get on with your arithmetic?’’ asked 
a father of his little boy. ‘Oh, papa!’’ exclaimed 
the delighted youngster, ‘I’ve ciphered through ad- 
dition, partition, subtraction, distraction, abomina- 
tion, justification, ballucination, and amputation.”’ 

Two theological professors were crossing a lake to- 
gether in the West Highlands, in company with a 
number of passengers, when a storm came on with 
terrible force. One of the was heard to 
say, “‘The two ministers should begin to pray, or we’ll 
a’ be doomed.’® ‘Na, na,’’ said the boatman ‘‘the 
little ane can pray if he like, but the big ane maun 
tak’ an oar.’’ 

At one time Dr. Wayland was lecturing on the 
weight of evidence furnished by human testimony. 
He was illustrating its aathority and sufficiency even 
for the establishment of miracles. A member of the 
class, not entirely satisfied with the correctness of the 
teaching, suggested a practical application of the doc- 
trine. ‘‘What would you say, Dr. Wayland, if I 
stated that when I was coming up College street, I 
saw the lamp-post at the corner dance?’’ ‘I should 
ask you where you had been, my son,’’ was the quiet 
reply in the instructor’s gravest manner. 
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Changing Eyes. 


The Paris papers are circulating a droll story about 
a handsome man fifty years of age, but well preserved 
and with only one infirmity—he hada glasseye. It 
was a misfortune; but things are so well 
nowadays, that no one noticed it, 
One evening, having no other engagement, he ac- 
ted an invitation toa reception at Madame Saint 
Idlefonse de Pieroveeville’s. He went to the ball, 
passed a charming evening, and devoted himself ex- 
clusively toa beautiful young blonde who attracted 
the attention of all the company. He fell so in love 
with the young lady at first sight, that he made her 
an offer on the spot. After a few moments of reflece 
tion, and some preliminaries relating to the contract, 
the marriage was arranged and celebrated in due time. 
When he entered the nuptial chamber he extin- 
guished the light. A glass of water was on the table 
by the bedside; he dropped his eye into it. The cext 
morning, as soon as it was light, our handsome bride- 
seized the cherished 


you 
“It is my happiness. Think of it, my friend, I am 
married to the most delicious blonde—such hair! such 
eyes!”” 

**Blue .eyes?”’ 

“Of course, as she is blonde. If you could only 
see her eyes!”” 





NOW BEADr, 
THE TRIUMPH! 


A New Book of 
CHURCH MUSIC 


For Choirs, Singing Schools, Conventions, eto., by 
Geo. FE. Root. 


remarkable work is now ready, the first one of the kind 
ROOT, since the DIAPASON, 


10,000 


press. Orders filled in the order received, the pre- 
given to orders for sample copies. 


THES TRIUMPH 


is largest book of its kind, containing 400 pages. 
$150. $1350 adozen. Sample copies seat fora limited 
postpaid, to any address, on receipt of $1. 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washiugton St., Chicago, Ill. 
qyemeees. 
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A DAY FOR ALL. 


STENCIL TOOL SAMPLES free. Address A. J. 
Springfield, Vt. 


LAP AND GENTLEMEN EMPLOYED. 
tee y Very profitable. No risk. mpm 9 

imen Pictures Catalogue sent twice as many 

cents. MANSON LANG, 

94 Columbia 8t., N. Y. City. 
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OOFING SLATE. 


JUHN GALT, WHOLESALE DEALER in Red, 
Green and Black Roofing Slates, 21 and 28 Tenth avenue, 
York, and 66 Terrace, Buffalo, N. ¥. Send for circular 
purchasing elsewhere. 432 


as CELEBRATED 


WALTER GRAPE. 


After twenty-five years’ experience with the present tender 
and late varieiies we know the Walter. now first offered, will 
restore confidence in grape raising. Lt never rots. Its abundant 
sugar raisins it in-doors or on the vine: is a grower and 
bearer, now contains 146 clusters of bloom; is very compact in 
cluster at the East, which isan advantage in marketing. We 
have not known the foliage to mildew. It succeeds in dry and 
very wet soil, Isa seedling of the Delaw: crossed with the 
Diana, and better than either. Ripens before the Hartford, there- 
fore the earliest, hardiest and best variety. No. 1, one year, $5 


No charge for packing. Send stamp i 
of many vineyardists. FERRIS & OaYWOOD, —- 
N. ¥. 
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ws PEARCE’S FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
97 Lexington ave., cor. Twenty-seventh st., New York. 

The utmost care taken to impart a thorough knowledge of the 
Elementary Branches. Especial attention given to Modern Lan- 
guages, Music and Art,and every care taken to insure a usefal, 
pelite and scientific Kdacation. Physical Culture attended to, 
with baths, exercise in the open air and in the Gymaasiam, 
Commencement of School Year, Sept 17th. Circulars, with 
full particulars, upon application. References: Rev. H. EB. 
Montgomery, D. D., and $8 H. Weston, N. Y. 8w32v 


LADY 


Who has been cured of great nervous debility, after many years 
of misery, desires to make known to all fellow sufferers the sure 
mesos of relief. Address with stamp, M&3.M. MERRITT, P. 
0. Box 368, Mass aud the prescription will be sent free by re- 
uro mail. 8133 P 








Bycaaasre COCOAINE. 


For Promoting the Growth of, and Beautifying the Hair, 
and rendering it Dark any Glossy. 


The Cocoaine holds, in a liquid form, a large proportion of de- 
edorized COCOANUT OIL, prepared expressly for this purpose 
No other compound possesses the peculiar properties which so 
exactly suit the various conditions of the human hair. 


LOSS OF HAIR. 


Messrs. Jossrn Borwert & Co.: 

I cannot refuse to state the salutary effect in my own aggra- 
vated case, of your excellent Hair Oil,—Cocoaing. 

For many months my hair had been falling off, until I was 
fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my head became 
gradually more and more inflamed, so that I could not touch it 
without pain. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you had shown your 
process of purifying the Oil, I commenced its ase the last week 
in June. The first appiicati »n allayed the itching and irritation. 
In three or four days the redness and tenderness disappeared; 
the ceased to fall; and I have now a thick growth of new 
hair. Yours, very truly, BUSAN R. POPE. 


A REMARKABLE CASE, 
East MippLesoro’, Mass., June 9, 1864. 
Messrs. Burnett & Co.: 

I send you a statement of my daughter’s case, as requested. 
She will have been sick six years, if she lives until the 1st of Au- 
gust next. 

When her hair came off she had been afflicted with veuralgia 
in her head for three years. She had used, during that time, 
many powerful applications. These, with the intense heat caused 
by the pains, burned her hair so badly that, in October, 1861, it 
all came off, and for two years after, her head was as smooth as 
her face. 

Through the recommendation of a fricnd, she was induced to 
try your Cocoains, and the result was astonishing. She had 
not used half the contents of a bottle before her head was cover- 
ed with a fine young hair. In four months the hair ha« grown 
several inches in length, very thick, soft and fine, and of a dark- 
er color than formerly. fhe stiil continues to use the © i 


BB4prorp ACADEMY, 

FOR YOUNG LADIES. The first term opens Aug. 26, 1868, 
Application may be made to Miss Abby H. Johnson, Principal; 
or, in Boston, to Rev. Dr. Anderson, at the Missionary House. 

J. D. KINGSBURY, decretary. 

Bradford, Mass., July 13, 1868. 4348 
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by @. B. FOSTER, 33 Tremont 
clreular. gcy7 Legs of other mak 
200 Different Styles for Re- 
publicans and Democrats now 
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G. A. R. BADGES, | sess. 
RANT AND COLFAX... 


AGENTS WANTED for J. T. Headley’s Life of G 
the Life of Colfax, with a steel Portrait. Price 25c. 
every copy of Grant. The National Hand-Book of 
Pigures just issued, is the Book for the Times. Sent for $1 60. 
Now ready, the 54th thousund of Tas Lost Cause - 
cratic History of the War. TREAT & CO., Publi 
Broaiway, N. Y. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This fully chartered College offers superior advantages for the 
most extensive and th education of young ladies, who 
may enter either the Collegiate, Ec'ectic, Academic or Musi- 
cal departments. moderate. Send for a circular, to REV. 
A. W. COWLES, D. D. President, Bimira, N. Y. 4t33E 


NVENTORS WANTING PATENTS, 


Send for Circulars to DODGE & MUNN, 482 7th 8t., Wash- 
ington, D C 4033 
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SEWING MACHINES. 
For Family Sewing and Manufacturing. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


GENERAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 
1233 EB 59 Bremfictd St., Boston. 


ANTED, AGENTS. 


$75 to $200 per month everywhere, male and female to intro- 
duce the “GENUIN® IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior manner. 
Price, ooly $18. Fully warranted for five years We will pay 
$1000 for any Machine that will sew a stronger, more be«utiral. 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Bilastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can- 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$76 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can be mate. Address, SEOCOMB & 
OO., Pittsburg, Pa, or, Boston, Mass. | 

CAUTION. Do not be imposed upon by other parties palm- 
ing off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same pame or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical a 
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ESTORE YOUR BEAUTY. 


HOLLOW Curexs, Emaciated Forms, Dark Circles around 
the Eyes, Pimples, &c., cured by the use of Ve_psac’s Vita- 
tins. Was never known to fail. However thin you are, the 
Viratte will cause the hollow cheek and shrunken form to fill 
up with healthful flesh, restoring beauty of form and color. It is 
harmiess Satisfaction given, or money refunded. $1.50 per 
box, sealed, by mail. 

A 


ddress 
ly22E Wa. Powe. & Co., L. Box 15, Troy, N. Y. 





The Great Quieting Remedy for Children. 
Contains NO MORPHINE OR POISON- 
OUS DRUG; sure to Regulate the Bowels ; 
allays all Pain; corrects Acidity of the 
Stomach; makes sich and weak children 
STRONG and HEALTHY; cures Wind Colic, 
Griping, Inflammation of the Bowels, and 
all complaints arising from the effects of 
Teething. Call for Mother Bailey's Quicting 
Syrup, and take no other, and you are safe. 

Sold by Druggists and all dealers in Med- 
icine. 


A. RICHARDS, New London, Conn., 


Agent for the United States. 
W. ¥. PHILLIPS & OO , Wholsale Agents, Poruaua, maine 





and we have little fear of ber losing her hair. With res 
WM. 8. EDDY. 


BUBNETT’S COCOAINE is the Best and Cheapest hair-dress- 
ing in the world. It promotes the GROWTH OF THE HAIR 
and is entirely free from all irritating matter. 

JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, Manu- 
factarers aud Proprictors. 


For sale by Dru » 


ggists everywhere 3m23P 
Sold in Augusta by TITCOMB & DO) 





MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE 


. j , 
Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrnp, 
For Children Teething. 

This valuable preparation has been used with 
NEVER FAILING SUCCESS IN THOU- 
SANDS OF @ASES. 

Tt not only relieves the child from pain, but 
invigorates the stomach and bowels, corrects 
acidity, and gives tone and energy to the wkole 
system. It will also instantly relieve 

Griping in the Bowecls and Wind Colic. 

We believe it the BEST and SUREST REM- 
EDY IN THE WORLD, in all .«ses of DY8- 
ENTERY and DIARRHEA IN CHILDREN, 
whether arising from tecthing or any other cause, 

Full directions for using will accompany each 
bottle. 

Be sure and call for 
“MRS. WINSLOW'S S@OTHING SYRUP,” 


Having the fac-simile of “ Cuntis & Per«rns,” 
on the outside wrapper. All others are base 


imitations. 
B> 
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yee EYE. 

DR. FE. KNIGHT has discovered a new treatment for the EYE 
and EAR, by which he is curing some of the worst cases of 
Biind ness and Deafness ever known, without instruments or pain. 


CANCERS! 


Dr. Kyieut’s new treatment for Cancers surpasses all others 
now in use. It cures without knife, plaster or pain, and heals 
without a sear. Every kind of disease treated with great suc- 
cess. Humors of every kind eradicated from the system No 
charge for consultation. Office, 250 Tremont St... Bes= 





THE EYE. 


ton. 
| | ements HAIR DYE. 


This splendid Hair Dye is the best in the world; the only true 
and perfect Dye; harmless, reliable, instantaneous; ne disap- 
pointment ; no ridiculous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad 
dyes ; invigorates and leaves the hair soft and beautiful b/ack or 
brown. Sold by all Draggists and Perfumers ; and properly ap- 
plied at Batchelor’s Wie Factory, No. 16 Bond Street N. Y. Ply8 

Sold in Augusta by TITCOMB & DORR. 








VALUABLE GIFT. 


80 DR. 8. 8. FITOH’S “DOMESTIC FAMILY PHY- 
SLCI describes all Diseases and their Remedies. Sent by 
ra Wage DR. 8. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York, 


HILIP PHILLIPS & CO., 


37 UNION SQUARE, Broadway. N. Y., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
Smuith’s Unrivalled American Organs. 
Also Superior Pianos, and Publishers of 
SUNDAY SOHOOL MUBIO. 


NV. B.—We will rent our Organs by the month, letting the 
rent pay for them. . . = 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
LD DR. JOB SWEET’S 
(The Great Natural Bonesetter’s,) 
HEALING SALVE 
_ Nipples, Piles, and Sores of every 


a & CO., New Bed 
WEEKS & POTTER, and RUST 
Agents. 


Bpcasarre COCOAINE, 
A PERFECT HAIR DRESSING! 


For Preserving and beautyfying the Hair, ai rendering 
it dark ond glossy. 
No other com: 


possesses the peculiar properties which 
coemutty oo to eles conditions of the human hair. [t 1s 


the Best and Cheapest HAIR-DRESSING in the world. 
Fer Sale by all Druggists. 4wiaP 


MMONIATED PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


The best in the market for Fertilizing the soil, destruction of in 
sects, and 


Preventing the Rot in Potatoes, 
AND IN OTHER VEGETABLES. 
It is also prepared of great strength, for the especial ° 


Pie cae, ee : 





P3m23 





"oie. TE BIRD. Boston, 
3m23P 











Massachusetts Horticultural Seed Store, No. 10 Tremont street, 
General Agent. 328 








$10 BOUNTIES!! 1 si oO 


PENSIONS 
160s. Land Warrants. 160s. 


40S. 80S. 1208. 
Small’s National Claim Agency, 


GARDINER, 1B. 


This Agency (one of the largest and most successsul in 
New England) continue with uoparalieled success, to adjust all 
claims for Bounty, Pensions, Prize Moncey, Milage, Trans: 
tion Pay, Horse Claims, Pay for Servants, Pay Proper, Extra 
-Pay, Commutstions for Rations, and other claims due 
Seamen, Widows, Orphans, Fathers, Mothers, and other heirs, 
in the least time and at lowest Government rates. 

Wec nothing unless successful. 

(7 Invalid Soldiers and Seamen, euffering from diseases con- 
tracted in the service, and dependent upon frienas for support 
can obtain admittance into a Military Asylum through this 
Agency ! 

7 Through this Agency, the heirs of those who served in the 
Army or Navy, aod have never been heard frem, can precure 
the Back Pay, Bounty, Pensien, &c., their due !! 

to Men who deserted, and afterwards served out their time in 
the same or other orgavizution, can procure the Back Pay, 
Bounty, &c., due them, through us! ! 

ay We procure Letters of Guardianship, in cases of children 
of deceased soldiers, the mothers of whom have again married; 
and also, the transfer of the Pensions! ! 

tor We pay the highest prices for Land Warrants of every de- 
scription, Agricultural College Scrip, and purchase Checks, 
Drafts, Certificates, properly enclosed, together with all forms oj 
State Scrip! ! 

for We successfully prosecute all manner ef claims, heretofore 
rejected—Revolutionary, Mexican, or otherwise ! ! 

(07 The fact is, hundreds of Soldiers, Seamen, and Heirs have 
to-day, claims against the U. 8. Government, who do not know 
it, simply for want of information ! / 

ur Send for our Circular which explains the whole thing 
(with 25 cents enclosed) ! ! 

Or lf you have a Land Warrant or other negotiable paper 
for sale. Send (stamp enclosed) for our prices. 

Address all communications to A. H. SMALL, 

3m31 General Solicitor, Gardiner, Me. 


END FOR A CIRCULAR OF THE 
Best Seed Wheat in the World! 
SEED WHEAT EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
I will now fill orders for the following varieties of Winter Seed 
Wheat : 





per peck. per bush 
Ancona Red, imported from Russia 1868, $2 75 $10 00 
Sandonica White, imported from Poland, 1868, 2 75 10 00 
Berdenska Red, imported from Russia, 1868, 275 10 00 
Sakooka Red, imported frem Poland, 1868, 2 75 10 60 
Salla Red, imported from Saxony, 1868, 
Saxony White, imported from Saxony, 1868, 
Bohemian Red, imported from Bohemia, 186%, 
Bohemian White, imported from Bohemia, 1868, 
French — Chaff Mediterranean, 
iy o“ i 


German Amber, 

Tlungarian Red, 

Italian Red, acclimated 
oo“ “ -. 
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i 
United States, where Seed Wheat is acclimated and 
sale. Send for a Circular. 


[YgEXDENEALU’s 
Improved SelfActing 
HAND LOOM. 


Is in every way adapted to the wants of the people. 


It weaves either cotton or woolen warp, course or fine, home 
spun or factory yarn. 
From 15 to 35 yards can be woven on it in a day. 
No skillis required to weave with this Loom, for the whole 
gry rage denn» d turning @ crank. 
Adosen different kinds of cloth can be woven om the same 











GQPEER’S STANDARD 
WINE BITTERS! 
- ” 


‘SNOSURd ATIHVSM BOS 


en, 
Fer Spring Use!! 


EF" NO BITTERS EQUAL TO THEM ? es 
Speer’s Standard Wine Bitters 


—MADE 0F— 
Wine, Herbs and Roots. 
Speer’s Celebrated Wine, so well known, with 


Peruvian Bark. 
Camemile Flewers, 


Saake Reet, 
Wild Cherry Bark, 

Ginger, 
and such other HERBS and ROOTS as will io all cases assist 
Digestion, promote the Secretion of the Bystem io the natural 
chanrels, and give 
TONE AND VIGOR 

— TO THE— 


Young and Old, Male and Female! 


All use it with wonderful ben a wg Brings COLOR to the pale 
te lips, 
BLOOM AND BEAUTY 
To the thin, pale, and care worn countenance. 
Cures, Fever and creates APPITICE, Try them. Use none 
other, Ask for SFEER'S STANDARD BITTERS, Bold by 
and Grocers. See that my signature is over the cork 
of each bottle. 
For sale by E.L. STANWOOD & CO., 47 & 49 Middle &t., 
Portland 


ALFRED SPEER, 
Passaic, N. J., and 243 Broadway, New York. 


4 lee AMERICAN BEE-HIVE. 


3m3i 





The undersiened having purchased the Patent right of H. A. 
KING & 00.8 . 


American Side-Opeuing. Mevable Comb, 
BEB HIVES 


for the State of Maine. have established a factory at BANGOR 
and cap supply any demand for hives. 

The American is recommended by tbe moet prominent Bee- 
keepers as the best and cheapest hive in use. It has taken the 
premiums over all others. With it bees can be managed with a 
certainty. For ladies it is a pleasant and profitable occupation. 

We have for sale the BEE KEEKER’S TEXT BOOK, a c m- 
plete reference book for the management of bees in any bive. 
Price 49 cents, post paid, in paper covers; 75 cents bound. Al- 
so, HINTS TO BEEK-KEEPERS, containing much valuab'e in- 
formation, sent free to any address. We sre prepared to furnish 
ITALIAN QUEENS f om the very best imported stock. 

Address, PAINE & EMEKSON, Charieston, Me. 
Charleston, August 1, 1868. Sur 


a MOWER AND REAPER. 





We would respectfully call the attention ef the Farmers of 
Maine to the following FAOTS in regard to the Backeye, vizs., 
that the manufacture and sale has increased in the last ten years 
from Twenty-five machines to Twenty Thousand in a single sea- 
son, and that there are now over Ninety Thousand in use in this 


country. 
| These facts, which cannot be disputed show the estimation in 
| which this machine is held all over the couutry, and is the best 
that can be brought forward in favor of its superiority. 
Manufactured by 











A. P. RICHARDSON & CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 
WAnd Seld by the following Named Agents. 
Kendall & Whitney, Portland, RK. B. Dunning & Oo., Bangor, 
B. W. Counce, Thomaston, Jotham Weston, Showhegan, 
| R. KE. Johnson, Gardiner, H. Erskine, 80. Newcastle, 
| L. Howard, Guilford, H._ Duston & Co., Dexter, 
R. M. Tattle, Bastport, P. W. Ayer, Freedom, 
O. B. Black, Belfast, A. H. Fogg & Co., Houlton, 
©. F. A. Johnson, Preeque Isle, L. Hinckley, Fort Fairfield. 
M. G. Brooks, Augusta, T. J. Merrill, Damariscotta, 
Deming & Sons, Calais. 


Saesive MACHINES. 


28tf 


Parties about te purchase Threshiag Machines will find it fo 
their interest not to do so, until they have conferred with us in 
regard to our new and improved machine for 1868. We guaran- 
tee it to be superior in every respects to any other. 

BENJAMIN & ALLEN, 
10t33 


West Waterville, Me. 
ygoNt ror MOWER. 


The Most Simple, Practical, Lightest Draft, and 
Easiest Managed Machine in the World. 


The of the Monitor is without parallel, It embraces 
every point to make a perfect Mower. 

A new application of gearing constructed on purely scientific 
principles (called Planetary Gear) reducing a great amount of 
friction, and forming the most simple, powerful and compact gear 
ever applied to a Mowing Machine. 


It ts fully Warranted te give satisfaction In 
every particular by the Manufacturer. 
The MONTLOR for the coming season has been improved in 
many resp , some al i made, being fully determined to 
keep up with the times, and furnish the farmers with a machine 
which may be relied upon, and at prices within the reach of all. 
For sale by 
M. E. RICE, Stetson, C. H DUNNING, Banger. 
WM. GOODWIN, Ka Corinth. D. B. JOHNSON, Freedom. 
Twos L. PRATT, Skowhegan. H. J. WEEKS, No, Vassatboro. 
N. DUSTON & CO., Dexter. IRESON BRIGGS, Parkman. 
W. H. SNELL, &t. Albans. DANIEL WIGGIN, Exeter. 
H. C. FRIEND. Etna. T. H. WIGGIN, Levant. 
H. G. COBURN, Lincoln. CG. ¥. COLLINS, Bridgewater. 
DIXBY & BROS., Farmington. BE. T. STEVENS, Livermore. 
CHARLES SNOW, Milo. D. 0. PIKE, Cornish. 
W. B. IRELAND, Stetson. 
Other Agents wili act in their several localities. Those wishing 
to buy, please send for circular giving description, statements. &c. 


M. E. RICE, General Agent. 
Stetson, May 26th, 1868. 26tf 
DD'S NERVINE AND INVIGORATOR. 


This Medicine isa NERVE TONIC. It stops the waste of vi- 
lates the system. Sicepless- 

















Remedy for Female Complaints. 


Ever offered to the public Prostration of Strength, Hysteria— 
retained, excessive, irregular or painful menses—yiold to is 


magic power. 
TO MOTHERS. 





J Ww. TOWARD, M. D., 
7 
Augusta, Maine, 
Residence on Green Street, 


Opposite the Methodist Church. ly47 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 


























